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OVERSEAS CHINESE 


The socalled “hot war” in the Formosan Straits 
has now given way to a cold economic war, which 
is not confined to the limited geographical area of 
the guns, aircraft, and warships but will be waged 
in the homes and offices of the communities of Chin- 
ese race throughout the Far East and perhaps all 
over the world. Peking turned toward a policy of 
winning over the overseas communities very soon 
after the United States signed a formal defensive 
undertaking with Taipei. Up till then returned 
overseas Chinese had been treated as scurvy knaves 
on a par with wicked landlords and feudal ele- 
ments. Their land and houses were seized—and 
not seldom occupied by the local Party bosses them- 
selves, for in these matters the Communists are dis- 
tinguished by their common-sense, and sensibly take 
the best that is going. They also appropriated the 
remittances sent to the families of overseas Chinese, 
until the rémittances began to fall. 


During the past year, however, the attitude of 
the Communists toward overseas Chinese has 
changed as greatly, at least on paper, as it has 
changed toward the bourgeoisie generally inside the 
country. The turning point was officially marked 
at the fourth Overseas Chinese Affairs Conference 
in Peking which opened last summer, at which the 
Chairman of the Overseas Commission, Ho Hsiang- 
ning, explained that it had: been called to discuss 
questions concerning the implementation of the 
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policy of “safeguarding overseas remittances;” the 
attraction of Overseas Chinese capital and invest- 
ment, as well as personnel, into Socialist enterprises 
and construction in China; the implementation of 
the Socialist transformation of industry and com- 
merce operated by overseas Chinese interests; and 
guidance in educational advancement. In the clos- 
ing address Tan Kah-kee said the resolutions reach- 
ed at that conference were only the beginning, and 
the Peking People’s Daily itself called for the more 
thorough implementation of policy toward Over- 
seas Chinese. 


This took shape later in the first “National 
Representative Conference of Returned Overseas 
Chinese” soon after the National Communist Party 
Congress. The purpose of this gathering, 
explained by Mme. Ho Hsiang-ning, was to set up 
a National Federation of Returned Overseas Chinese 
which would centralise and co-ordinate the work of 
the various ‘returned Overseas Chinese Associations 
in some parts of the mainland. This is the typical 
method used by the Politburo to control the acti- 
vities of others, and so far it has proved an im- 
mense improvement on the less subtle methods of the 
Stalinists. And the organisation of these associa- 
tions now is sustained by the far more reasonable 
attitude toward the returned Chinese and their 
families, though they can hardly forget so soon the 
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appalling treatment to which they were subjected for the 
first six years of the regime. And the higher levels still 
have difficulty in getting the local cadres to carry out their 
orders to vacate and return houses belonging to the re- 
turned Chinese. In Swatow, for instance, not till October 9 
were 42 houses there ordered by the People’s Council to be 
returned. The seizure of the various enterprises overseas 
Chinese set up with their own capital also greatly anta- 
gonised them. 


The drive to get the support and the money of the 
overseas Chinese, coupled with the swift rise in the national 
prestige of the new regime and its standing especially among 
other Asians, undoubtedly gave Peking a strong hold on 
them, which it has strengthened by the sudden elevation of 
Sun Yat-sen to the national Pantheon. The Kuomintang 
Nationalists in Taiwan, however, have responded to this 
challenge with determination and vigour. More than one 
thousand delegates from overseas Chinese communities 
throughout the world have gathered in Taipei with the cele- 
bration of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s birthday as the 
major cause. This time it was not a mere social occasion, 
however, for a three-day overseas economic conference was 
held, attended by some 250 influential delegates, to draft 
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plans to encourage overseas Chinese development and to 
check the Communist trade offensive in South-east Asia 
and in Hongkong, where mainland goods have been appear- 
ing in considerable quantities—to the pride and joy of the 
leftists, some of whom grew quite lyrical about the appear- 
ance of these “links with the motherland,” and to the con- 
fusion of the regular Chinese merchants whose normal trade 
channeis were thus being disrupted. They were not amused, 
whatever the zealot might think of it. They prodded Tai- 
pei, and the Nationalists began to step up their own exports 
to these markets. Production of such things as bicycles, 
sewing-machines and textiles in Taiwan has increased greatly 
in recent years. 


The Overseas Conference in Taipei approved a series 
of resolutions which included the establishment of a special 
Government agency to combat the Communist trade offen- 
sive in South-east Asia and the setting up of a special com- 
mittee to direct the economic development of overseas Chin- 
ese. Procedures will be improved and a special Govern- 
ment Office will be in charge of planning and implementa- 
tion of the economic strategy to combat the Communist 
economic moves. An over-all trade organisation is to be 
established and the Government was urged to sponsor more 
trade fairs and exhibitions so as to stimulate the export of 
Taiwan goods. The resolutions are not as specific as they 
might be: they sound much too reminiscent of the sort of 
verbiage which Nanking used to indulge in during the hey- 
day of the Nationalist Government. Too seldom were the 
words. translated into deeds. There is an earnest in the 
new attitude, however, in the domestic turn toward econo- 
mic construction and development, which has been so mark- 
ed since the Nationalists turned their attention a little more 
to economics instead of concentrating wholly on politics 
and military moves. One of the latest ideas is a triangular 
multi-million dollar steel mill, with American capital and 
equipment and Philippines iron-ore in Taiwan. 


But there is still the ancient and modern in Taipei, 
and the Old Guard, entrenched by decades around the 
Generalissimo, every now and then bar the way and display 
their sharp if discoloured teeth. They contain a core of 
ultra-nationalists who are completely wasted in this modern 
world. It was the influence of this group, no doubt, which 
caused the hold-up of a number of Chinese students who 
were about to leave for further education in the United 
States, and who had their visas and passports to leave. 
The pretext was that they were merely evading national ser- 
vice. 


Obstruction and obscurantism have to be removed if 
the counter-campaign is to succeed. One English-language 
paper quite rightly called for “new blood’’ in political life 
by the election of younger and more energetic representa- 
tives from overseas groups, from occupational groups, and 
within Formosa itself. Changes were urged in the Legis- 
lative Council representation to show the people as well as 
the overseas Chinese how eager the Government were to 
improve democratic machinery in Nationalist China, It 
was pointed out that the incumbent legislators were elected 
in 1948, and that their term should have expired in May, 
1951. The same Taipei paper also called for better co- 
ordination between Nationalist China’s financial and econo- 
mic policies as a solid basis for further efforts to counter 
the Communist economic offensive. State-run industrial 
enterprises, it was alleged, are being directed to raising 
money for the government budget rather than for the im- 
provement of the quality of products or lowering the cost 
of production. The spirit has changed in Taiwan: it has. 
become constructive. That is a great gain. But it still 
presents a picture of muddling through and confusion eom- 
pared with the incisive, determined and comprehensive 
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LAND TENURE AND SOCIAL ORDER IN 
OLD THAILAND 


By Mom Rajawongse Kukrit Pramoj 


When the Thai freed themselves from the political 
sovereignty of the Khmers in A.D. 1237, they established 
their first independent kingdom in the Indochinese penin- 
sula. It was called Sukhothai or Sukhodaya and was 
governed by a simple kind of monarchy. The word Suk- 
hothai means Dawn of Happiness and this seems to prove 
that the Thai at that time had not come so far down in 
history as to have forgotten all their past, or the national 
principles that they used to have when they were in their 
own independent kingdom in Yunnan, South China. For, 
although the Thai country: in Yv inan was called “Nanchao,” 
The Land of Southern Princes, by the Chinese, we know 
from ancient Chinese records that the King of Thibet, who 
was during one period a great ally of the Thais, had given 
another name to the Thai Kingdom in Yunnan and that 
name was Dawn of Happiness. It is curious to note that 
the “Free Thai State’ recently established in Yunnan has 
received the name of “Yung Ching Hung” from the Peking 
Government. This Chinese name has something to do with 
dawn as well, presumably and in all probability a red one! 


With memories of past glories still strong in their 
minds, the founders of the new independent kingdom of 
Sukhothai must have been ready to re-establish a society 
which was genuinely Thai both in its social and economic 
aspects. The underlying principle of society in Yunnan 
was at once brought into use. This principle was Land 
Tenure, and it remained as a basis of Thai society and Thai 
government down to the reign of King Chulalongkorn, 
when, as a basic principle, it was abolished; but traces of 
it are still to be found in modern Thailand today. 


In ancient times all land in the country belonged to 
the King, and those who enjoyed the benefits of landed pro- 
perty did so by royal permission and during royal pleasure. 
Nowadays all land still legally belongs to the State. Title 
deeds contain words which are, without doubt, royal permis- 
sidn to hold certain pieces of land and the legal term for 
government expropriation of land is ‘to return” or “to 
hand back land to the State.” 


In Thailand, both in ancient times and today, rank is 
measured not in “height’’ or “volume,” but in area; the 
actual land measure is called a rai. One does not talk of 
“majesty” nor of the “Most High’ in the Thai language; 
for the equivalent of that would be the “Most Broad,” and 
that might be an easy object of, and almost a temptation 
to, irreverent misinterpretation. The Saktina, or rank, is 
measured out in rais; 24 rais being equal to ome acre. For 
example a Mom Rajawongse, as the writer, is ennobled by 
the area of 500 rais or 200 acres. Since land, as a factor 
of production, is limited in amount in contrast to population 
is limited in amount in contrast to population which tends 
to increase, the aristocracy of Thailand are only allowed 
to reproduce under the Law of Diminishing Nobility. The 
writer’s son and heir is already subjected to the indignities 
of much less acreage. Although ranks and titles today 


efforts of Peking to win over the overseas Chinese com- 
munities. Taipei can win that battle if it really tries and 
organises accordingly. But if it fails it will cease to have 
any raison d’etre whatsoever. 


bring neither priviJeges nor material returns to the owner, 
with the exception, perhaps, of military and police ranks, 
they were in the ancient days the expression of a person’s 
responsibility towards society and the measure of the dis- 
tribution of material wealth he obtained from it. Thai 
society of the past being almost entirely agricultural, land 
was the most important factor, and land tenure was the 
basis upon which the Thais established their social! order. 


The principles upon which land tenure became a basis 
of the social order are as follow: All land belongs to the 
King. All men who have come of age must each have 
jand on which to make their livelihood. Men are allowed 
to hold land by royal permission and come under royal pro- 
tection while doing so. In return for this privilege, each 
man who holds land must yield to the King either money 
or goods in the form of taxes and levies, or must perform 
personal service to the State of which the King is the Head. 
The amount of land held by a man is fixed by the scale 
of responsibilities he has towards the State. 


From these simple principles developed ranks and titles 
in the social order, and also the Thai system of justice 
which shall be dealt with later. 


* * * > 


While the Thais were marching southward from Yun- 
nan they were engaged in almost continuous warfare. Their 
organization at that time was naturally determined by 
military requirements. They were first of all divided into 
military bands called Hmu, the rank and file of which were 
known as the Luk Hmu, or members of the band, and they 
were under the leadership of the Chao Hmu, or chief of 
the band. As settlements were established, the military 
organization was modified by the new factor of local con- 
tiguity which, on the other hand, might have been a factor 
in existence in Yunnan before the Thais began their migra- 
tion southward. The chief of the band became known as 
the Nai Ban or headman of the village, who owed feudal 
allegiance to the Chao Muang or Jord of the town, who 
ruled the surrounding district. Several such feudal districts 
constituted a province called Fa, which was ruled by a 
Chae Fa or lord of the province, who in turn owed al- 
legiance to the King who was known, and still is known, 
as the Chao Phaen Din or Lord of the Land. 


It is interesting to note here that the term Chao Fa is 
still in use signifying the rank of royal children born of a 
queen. The term has been often mistranslated into Eng- 
lish as “Lord of the Sky,’’ which though picturesque and 
full of the flavour of the mysterious orient, is quite in- 
correct. Fa in the political sense means a province or 
principality. It is still used in this sense by the Thai people 
in the Shan States. The word “Sawbwa” is a Burmese 
corruption of the Thai word Chao Fa. A Shan State is 
called a Fa. All the Shan princes who are members of the 
ruling family of a State are called either Chao or Chao 
Fa while the Chief of the State is called the Chao Fa Luang, 
or Big Chief of the State, to distinguish him from the 
other princes. 


The reason why princes born of a quecn are calle 
Chao Fa can be traced back to the period of Ayudhaya. 
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Before the foundation of Ayudhaya, Thailand consisted of 
a number of kingdoms and semi-independent principalities. 
These were absorbed into the Kingdom of Ayudhaya and 
came under the control of a new’ central government 
established in that royal City. The various kingdoms and 
principalities were retained as administrative units, and it 
became the policy of the Ayudhaya kings to appoint their 
children born of queens as chiefs of those provinces or 
fa’s. Thus royal children became known as Chao Fa, pre- 
sumably signifying an administrative position acquired by 
appointment and later turning into a rank which is acquired 
by birth. It was probably an idea of King Chulalongkorn 
to revert back to this old custom when he gave to his sons, 
who were Chao Fa princes, the titles of Princes of Songkhla, 
Pitsanulok, Sukhothai and Nagorsvarga. These cities were 
once capitals of ancient kingdoms and principalities which 
became the seats of administration of provinces during the 
days of Ayudhaya. 


Thus land tenure became the basis of the Thai social 
order, upon which rested the feudal government. At the 
top of the scale was the King, the owner of all land, and 
at the bottom of the scale were the free men who had the 
Saktina, or the right to own land up to 25 rais or 10 
acres. In return for this, they were obliged to send a 
portion of their produce to the lord of the town, some of 
which he retained for himself and some of which he was 
obliged to deliver up to his superior lord, the Chao Fa. 
The free men were also obliged to give up a part of their 
time for personal service to those from whom they held 
their land, and hence to the king at the top (corvee). Each 
lord and noble was responsible to the King for producing a 
number of men whenever a levy was required for public 
works or for warfare. The free men also received protec- 
tion from their lords, who according to the law must carry 
out within their limited sphere of jurisdiction a parental and 
non-discriminatory form of administration. 


As a check against the misuse of power by feudal lords, 
it was the right of all men to have access to the royal 
person, or to submit a petition for a redress of grievances in 
writing. The reader may have heard of King Ramkamhaeng 
(Rama Kamhaeng) of Sukhothai who hung a bell in front 
of his palace and would appear in person to hear the 
grievances of any subject who rang it. In the Bangkok 
era up to the days of King Mongkut, the bell in front of 
the palace was substituted by a drum, with the same effec- 
tiveness. The right of submitting a petition to the King 
lasted down to 1932, when Democracy arrived in this coun- 
try. Before that every man and woman had the right to 
stop a royal procession by crying out “May it please Your 
~ Maiesty,” and his or her petition would be received by the 
King himself. This right, though nonexistent now, has 
created a feeling of close affinity between King and people 
as against officialdom, a feeling of which there seems to 
be very strong evidence today. In Thailand the King is 
very seldom known as might or majesty, but more often 
as Loving Kindness. 


It was not until the reign of King Boromtrailoknath, 
who came to the throne in 1448, that the system of re- 
gimentation of man-power became highly organized. This 
King gave Thailand an administrative system which lasted 
down to the reign of King Chulalongkorn. His civil laws, 
especially those concerning marriage and the family, re- 
mained in use until 1936. By passing a law called “The 
Law of Distribution of the People’ the King changed the 
feudal system from one whose basis was territorial to one 
whose basis was personal. 


Under the old system the free man was bound to his 
lord because he cultivated the land within the lord’s terri- 
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tories. Under the new system introduced by the King, the 
free man or the client was given the freedom to choose his 
lord or patron. Thus the powers of the nobles decreased 
considerably. The amount of land tenable by them under 
the ancient principle of land tenure no longer meant man- 
power that was tied to the land. The number of men under 
their control depended presumably on either their own 
popularity, or on royal favour. Further, with the change 
to the new system, the land factor, which had formerly 
served to consolidate the feudal lord, lost its importance. 


Ji became convenient to consider that all men who 
cultivated the land held it directly from the King, who was 
the owner of all lands, and in return rendered to him their 
personal services and a portion of their produce. The 
feudal lords came to be regarded as the King’s deputies, 
who kept control of the free men on behalf of the King. 
This law passed by Boromtrailoknath was the Magna Carta 
in reverse. How King John of England would have envied 
the King of Ayudhaya in his successful dealing with unruly 
feudal lords! 


This change in the basis of the feudal system under- 
mined the governing power of the feudal lords a great 
deal, and it was necessary to replace it by the power of the 
central government. To attain this end King Boromtrailok- 
nath divided the entire population into two divisions, one 
military and one civil. The military division was placed 
under the control of a military prime minister, the Samuha 
Phra Kralahom appointed by the King and responsible solely 
to him, while the civil division was under the control of the 
civil prime minister, the Samuka Nayok, appointed in the 
same manner. Under these two prime ministers govern- 
ment departments were established, some of which to per- 
form specific public duties while others were to govern the 
provinces in place of the old and powerless feudal lords. 
These departments were called Krams and were the sub- 
stitute for the feudal lords as far as man-power was con- 
cerned. Those krams that had specific duties to perform 
were known by their works, such as the Treasury, the Royal 
Household, the City and the Fields, or Agriculture. But 
those krams whose duty was mainly to control man-power 
were known by the name of their Chao Kram or Heads of 
Department. 


This latter kind of krams underwent further develop- 
ment. It became the general practice to place a prince of 
the royal blood in control over, and above, the Head of the 
department. This is the origin of princes of Kram rank 
of today. The prince in control of a kram is referred to 
by the name of his Head of Department. For instance 
Prince Kram Mun Bidyalap is actually Prince Dhani who 
is in control of the Kram of Mun Bidyalap. 


The ranks of Thai officials begin with Mun and then 
go higher up to Khun, Luang, Phra, Phraya, and Chao 
Phraya successively. The higher the head of the depart- 
ment, the lagger the number of men under its jurisdiction. 
So a prince of Kram Phraya rank used to have a very 
large number of men under his personal control. All de- 
partments were -directly responsible to the King and must 
be ready to raise man-power to the full limit, either for 
public works or for warfare. The number of men under 
the control of each department can be theoretically worked 
out from the Saktina attached to the rank of the head of 
the department. A Phraya usually had a Saktina of 10,000 
rais, so a department, with a Phraya at the head, would 
be responsible for 400 men. The methol of calculation 
was to divide the Saktina of the Head of Department by 
the Saktina of a free man which was 265 rais. 


Thus the Saktina which began originally as social marks 
in the system of land tenure developed into social marks 
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in the control of man-power. Such a mathematica] sys- 
tem might be true in the beginning. but later on it became 
a mere theory. A department might or might not have 
the required number of men theoretically under its control. 
Some cdepartments were actually in control of men whose 
number was much more than the figures worked out by the 
method mentioned. This was due to the freedom of clients 
to choose their own patrons, and when the patrons became 
departments, they would choose one whose head had the 
power to give them greater degrees of protection or pri- 
vileges, or they might choose a department whose work was 
lighter, or in which there was no work at all! 


Such a system has left a trait in the Thai character of 
today. One will find a large number of students who wish 
to join the Army or the Police Force in preference to other 
departments. Failing these, they may begin to think about 
the departments of Customs and Excise, the Tobacco Mono- 
poly or the Rice Bureau in succession. 


Under this system, the departments or the heads of 
departments retained the rights of the original feudal 
patrons. That is to say, they were entitled to the clients’ 
personal services, in return for which they were obliged to 
defend their clients in justice and help them in other ways. 
The nobles who were in control of men were leaders of 
their own regiments in time of war, but in peace time man- 
power under their control became to them a source of ma- 
terial wealth. For in those days there was hardly any 
salary to speak of. There was an annuity given by the 
King to nobles and officials called the Bia Wat, but this 
was so small that it came to be regarded as royal bounty. 


Man-power therefore became a sort of payment made 
by the King to his officials, in return for their services. 
Officials had the right to receive a portion of the produce 
of their men. They had claims to personal services, which 
they put to many uses. The Arts and Crafts of the coun- 
try flourished. From the large number of men under their 
command the nobles could pick out the most talented and 
encourage them to do the work most suited to their abilities 
and temperaments. So many of the beautiful buildings and 
so many of the works of art that we find in Thailand today 
are the products of this system of personal service. In look- 
ing at them one cannot help wondering some time whether 
the true meaning of Thai genius in ancient days was not 
the ability to take pains from the whipping rods! 


* * * * 


The system of regimentation of man-power was as 
follows: In every department a highly developed system 
of registration was employed under the supervision of the 
registrar, whereby accounts were kept of the men under 
the jurisdiction of the department, together with their move- 
ments and the records of. their services. The method of 
recognition was tattoo marks on the right forearm. Thus a 
department could identify a man under its jurisdiction at 


sight. When a young man reached the age of eighteen, 
he became known as a Phrai Som or recruit. He remained 
in this stage for two years serving in the “department 
to which his father belonged. During this time the 


patrons were required to teach the young men in the type 
of work which would be required of them in the future and 
the young men did their work for the benefit of the patrons 
alone. 


After this training period of two years, the recruits 
became Phrai Luang, or King’s men. Although they still 
belonged to the same Kram, their service was required for 
the State, the patrons being allowed to retain for them- 
selves their service for only a small part of each year. 
The Phrai Luang remained in that condition until he reached 
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the age of 60 years, though they were released before that 
age if they had three sons in the royal service. 


In King Narai’s reign—i.e. between 1657-1688—the 
Phrai Luang had to perform service for six months in a 
year, the other six months were their own, usually spent at 
home working for themselves. This period of servitude was 
reduced later to four months and still later to only three 
months, They did not have to perform the whole period 
at one stretch, but were called up in rotation to serve part 
of their time according to requirements and convenience of 
the departments to which they belonged. 


In time of war or when there was some special public 
work to be done, they might have to serve indefinitely until 
the end of war or until the end of work. But then they 
would be rewarded for the extra service by way of land 
grants or by exemption from further service. In some de- 
partments which were in control of specialized workers, 
such as the Department of Ten Groups of Artists and Crafts- 
men, the men served about half their time and lived in 
the Capital. Craftsmen who showed any high degree of 
skill were made to serve the whole of their time with small 
wages, and were appointed Nai Hmuad, or foremen, with 
the duties of supervising and instructing the men in their 
companies. These men had the chance of promotion and 
were known to enter the ranks of officials. 


_ The women in ancient Thailand were not required to 
serve anyone except their husbands and their families. Of 
course, they had to provide their husbands with food while 
they were serving the State, but apart from that, they en- 
joyed as much freedom as could be wished for. The hus- 
band not being constantly at home, the affairs of the family 
were usually left in the hanls of the wife, who became very 
cfficient indeed with experience that was forced on them 
by social necessity. Women had to do the work of men 
both in the fields and elsewhere, and had to bear the family 
responsibilities. The result of this is to be seen in the ex- 
treme efficiency in all things 0° Thai womanhood of today, 
and the universal respect paid to them by all the males in 
the Kingdom. 


Besides being the factor deciding the relations between 
men, the Saktina or rank marks entered into justice as 
well. It should be noted at the beginning that in Thai 
Laws of ancient days capital punishment anid imprisonment 
were only used in cases of crime against the King or the 
State, or for such crimes against the community as murder 
and dacoity. For the various crimes against the individual 
such as assault or abduction, the punishment meted oyt by 
the law courts was mostly fines, half of which went to the 
State while the other half was paid to the victim. The 
method of calculating the amount of fines was rather 
curious, and to my idea reasonably just. Fines were fixed 
by law for all kinds of misdemeanours and the amount of 
fines were usually a number of cowrie shells which were 
then in use as small money. The fines fixed by law were 
however coefficients, to be multiplied by the number of 
rais of the Saktina of the person involved, before the actual 
amount of the fine was arrived at. Take for example the 
fines fixed for personal assault. There was a very com- 
prehensive scale in the law providing fines for almost every 
type of wound, that a personal assault might be the cause. 
There was a fine for one black eye, another fine for a broken 
head, a different fine for a broken mouth and so on. Now 
supposing the basic fine for a bruised chin, say, was 10 
cowrie shells. In cases where persons whose Saktina were 
lower than 400 rais were involved, the culprit, if proved 
guilty, had to pay the fine of 10 shells multiplied by the 
Saktina of the victim. If this happened to be three 
hundred rais then the fine would be 10 x 300 or three 
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THE POLITICAL IMPORTANCE OF THE BUDDHIST 


PRIESTHOOD IN 


BURMA 


By Cecil Hobbs 


(Division of Orientalia, Library of Congress, Washington) 


In any examination of politics in Burma, four factors 
must be taken into account: (1) the Burmese press; (2) 
the student element; (3) the pongyis or Buddhist monks; 
and (4) the political parties and their leaders. Although all 
of these factors, especially the last one, are important, this 
discussion is concerned primarily with the third point—the 
place which Buddhism has played in Burmese politics. 


During the Burmese Kings 


During the times of the Burmese kings the Buddhist 
clergy did exert some influence with the Government. A 
sayudaw, especially the Thathanabaing, had access to the 
king and to his ministers at all times, and the sayadaws of 
high rank received specially stamped palm leaves on which 
they might correspond with the court. The influence which 
they exercised was more or less on individual cases rather 
than on overall government policy. For example, a person 
about to be executed might be granted royal pardon be- 
cause of the intercession of a sayadaw; the clergy were a 


thousand cowrie shells. Such was the simple manner in 
which the law dealt with people whose Saktina were lower 
than four hundred rais, and since people who were involved 
in cases of this category were probably of the same rank 
or very near to each other, no injustice was felt. In cases 
where people of over 400 rais in Saktina were involved, 
one feels a very strong sense of justice indeed. The same 
law provided that in cases where people of over 400 rais 
in Saktina were involved, the fines fixed by law should be 
multiplied by the Saktina that was the highest between 
the persons involved, no matter whether he was the culprit 
or the victim. If a person with a Saktina of 25 rais gave 
a 10,000 rais person a bruised chin, he would be fined by 
(10 x 10,000) 100,000 cowrie shells. That, of course, 
served him right for daring to hit a man of much superior 
rank. But if a man of 10,000 rais happened to be the 
culprit and proved to be guilty of giving a 25 rais man 
~ a bruised chin, then he would have to pay the fine of 10 
shells multiplied by his own Saktina of 10,000. That again 
served him right. A man of his’ rank should have known 
better how to control his temper. 


In crimes against the wife of another person, it was 
always the Saktina of the wronged husband that was 
brought in for multiplication of the’ fixed fines. It is also 
curious to note that the Saktina played a very important 
role in the making of wills. The law decreed that a person 
of 10,000 rais Saktina or upwards must have not less than 
ten witnesses to testify to his will. The will without the 
required number of witnesses became invalid. For persons 
of lesser Saktina, the number of witnesses required by law 
became less and less according to the smaller number of 
rais in the Saktina. 


Such was the way in which land tenure and man-power 
became the basis of the social order, the government and 
justice in Thailand in ancient times. The system lasted 
down to 1893 when King Chulalongkorn abolished it and 
brought in the modern form of government. 


restraining influence in cases of tyranny and extortion of 
powerful officials; they were influential in obtaining remis- 
sion of taxes of the people in times of disaster; even pri- 
soners with unstated sentence terms were released because 
of the monks. Theoretically the Buddhist pongyi had 
nothing to do with politics or the things of the world, but in 
practice they did exert some influence on political events. 


When the British rule came to Burma following the 
Third Burmese War in 1885, this power which the monks 
formerly exercised largely disappeared. After that time 
the monks rarely ever reported to the English Government 
the conduct of government officials, or criticized the methods 
of government; or appeared on behalf of individuals. In 
the early days of British administration, however, since 
Buddhist wills were not acknowledged by British law, in 
civil cases—e.g., inheritance—the pongyi was often brought 
in and his settlement was recognized as valid. 


Furthermore, on the advent of British control in 
Burma, the clergy no longer had the privilege of being 
amenable to only the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastica] courts, 
but were liable to punishment for any public offense. A 
pongyi therefore was not only punished by expulsion from 
the religious order for committing any one of the four 
parazikan cardinal sins of fornication, theft, murder or 
false arrogation of super-natural power, but also provoked 
the intervention of civil authorities if perchance he took 
part in the conspiracy of some rebel, harbored bad charac- 
ters, or admitted to the monastery a person who was evad- 
ing punishment. A monk charged with an offense against 
the State was tried first by the Thudama Sadaws, a clerical 
court, and if found guilty, was then, handed over to civil 
courts where he was tried according to the ordinary law. 


U Ottama 


It was not until after the first World War, fully a 
quarter of a century after the British annexed all Burma, 
that the Burmese showed any marked interest in national 
politics. In 1928, after certain reforms had been intro- 
duced, organizations of a nationalist character known as 
wunthanu were formed. The avowed purpose of ‘these 
groups was to obtain a larger voice in local administration. 


Following the recommendation of the Whyte Com- 
mittee in 1921 regarding the question of reforms for Burma, 
Burmese Buddhist monks challenged the proposals, with the 
result that the Buddhist clergy took part in the intense 
political activity in the early ’20s. U Ottama, who had 
been in India for a number of years and who had been 
thoroughly innoculated with the politica] ideas of the Indian 
National Congress, advocated an uncompromising boycott of 
the Reforms. This sayadaw was influential in having a 
large and powerful group of pongyis to propagate the idea 
of non-co-operation. A vigorous campaign was staged in 
favor of Home Rule, and against the type of reforms then 
contemplated for Burma. The speeches of U Ottama and 
other pongyis were regarded as seditious and therefore the 
political leader sayadaw was arrested and was later tried 
by a Burman District Magistrate. Not only was there a 
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natural reluctance on the part of the police and magistracy 
to proceed against those belonging to the Holy Order but 
also there was the prospect of social boycott. Inflammatory 
speeches were made by pongyis in different parts of the 
country. The example of U Ottama inspired a number of 
younger monks, heretofore content to reside in the monas- 
tery with their religious meditations, to become active in 
politics and general public agitation. The Indian Penal 
Code did not exempt political pongyis from the law; they 
were answerable in the same manner as any laymen. 
Governor Craddock, in referring to the political activities of 
pongyis, said: As to the monk, it is no part of my duty 
to say what he must do and what he must not do. He 
may do just what he likes. But if the yellow robe enters 
the domain of politics, that robe assuredly must lose its 
color. Although U Ottama was defended by five leading 
Burmese lawyers, including U Pu, Sir Maung Gyee and U 
Thein Maung, the sayadaw was convicted and sentenced to 
a term of imprisonment. 


Although the removal of U Ottama from the political 
field meant a loss to those who shared his agitation for non- 
co-operation, the idea was not buried. In the next year, 
1922, the G.C.B.A. split over the matter of initiating the 
Reforms of the Government or non-co-operation. U Chit 
Hlaing and others who had been influenced by U Ottama 
stood for non-co-operation and thus boycotted the general 
election of 1922 so successfully, since they had the backing 
of influential pongyis, that only a small percentage of the 
voters went to the polls. 


U Wisara 


Just as the attention of the country was focused on 
the political activities of U Ottama in the twenties, the 
prominent figure from among the Buddhist clergy who 
espoused political ideas which brought about his imprison- 
ment was U Wisara. He is reported to have made indiscneet 
and violent speeches which eventually brought him into 
conflict with the Government. He was arrested, tried for 
political offenses, and was sentenced to a term of imprison- 
ment. During his sojourn in the jail he resorted to a 
hunger strike with the view that this was the most effective 
weapon with which,to defeat his oppressors. This act on 
the part of the monk created a great stir in the country 
as he continued to fast for many weeks. Certain Members 
of the Legislative Council made vigorous requests to the 
Government to release the prisoner and thus to save the 
life of U Wisara. The Government was firm in its belief 
that the political monk had no just grievances and would 
not allow the law of the country to be frustrated and thus 
set a precedent for other political prisoners. The hunger 
strike lasted for over three months'and then U Wisara died. 
No political incidents occurred at the time. However, he 
was looked upon as a holy martyr, and plans were made 
for a prominent monument to the monk to be erected in 
Rangoon; also, the Rangoon Corporation renamed Voyle 
Road in Rangoon to U Wisara Road. 


Opposition to Western Education 


One of the chief reasons why the pongyi community 
was hostile to the British control and were therefore ready 
to enter the political arena to rid Burma of that control 
was the dominant Anglo-Burmese educational system intro- 
duced and fostered by the British, Even though the pongyi 
could observe the benefits which western education brought 
to the youth of their land, they were equally aware of 
_the fact that the educational method formally employed in 
the pongyi kyaung was discredited, the pupils for the most 
part went to Government schools and in general the social 
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prestige of the pongyi had been undermined. In pre-British 
days the pongyi was the teacher of the entire male popula- 
tion of Burma. No small credit is due the pongyi communi- 
ty for the high literacy which is prevalent in Burma today. 
They also were aware of the fact that the modern youth of 
Burma who attended the Government schools were neglect- 
ed in the religious and moral instruction which the kyaung 
was accustomed to provide. It is not too clear how deep 
the cleavage has become between young Burmese radicals 
in the political field and the older reactionary Buddhist 
elements within the country. One thing which the two 
groups had in common during the British regime was the 
prevailing spirit of nationalism and a hostility to British 
control. 


The Election of 1932 and after 


For the most part it was not until the general election 
of 1932 that the Burmese pongyis exerted an outstanding 
influence in the modern politics of Burma. It was during 
this election that the pongyis threw in their lot with the 
G.C.B.A. (General Council of Burmese Associations), the 
anti-separation from India were defeated. The demonstra- 
tion on the part of the pongyis came about in this manner. 
Following the publication of the Report of the Statutory 
Commission on Indian Reforms, one of the exclusive respon- 
sibilities of the Governor was Ecclesiastical Matters. 
Leading anti-separationists interpreted this to refer to 
matters relating to the Buddhist clergy. Soon the political 
minded, anti-separationist pongyis were _ involved. A 
holy crusade against separation ensued, with the accom- 
panying argument that separation from India would mean 
the breakdown of Buddhism in Burma. Many villages and 
towns were thus stirred up against the Separationists, who 
were represented as sacrificing the Buddhist faith to the 
care of foreign masters. ‘Religious and racial prejudices 
were easily kindled. The pongyi conducted an adroit cam- 
paign and aided the anti-separationists considerably in scor- 
ing a triumphant political victory. At that time the politi- 
cally minded pongyis were in a minority, and the majority 
of the clergy continued with their religious practices with- 
out too deep concern and interest in politics. However, 
since the 1932 election, political leaders thought it neces- 
sary to secure the support of this minority of the clergy 
which were active in political issues. 


Separation from India 


Burma had been offered one of two alternatives: (1) 
separation from India with a Constitution as outlined by 
the Prime Minister of England, or (2) unconditional federa- 
tion with India. Neither of these alternatives found general 
favor with the Burmese people. One reason was that the 
political monks were not in favor of either proposal. The 
Burma Legislative Council finally passed a resolution which 
stated: (1) that it opposed the unconditional federation of 
Burma with India; (2) that it likewise opposed the separa- 
tion of Burma from India on the constitutional basis out- 
lined by Mr. Macdonald, the Prime Minister; and (3) that 
it wanted either federation with India with the right of 
secession at will reserved in favor of Burma, or separation 
from India with a more advanced constitution than the 
one proposed. It was clear that the Burmese did not favor 
permanent federation with India but sooner or later would 
become separated. It was decided, therefore, to separate 
Burma from India on April 1, 1937. 


Following the election of 1936, the first and only elec- 
tion under the new reforms, there were expressions of the 
demand for Burma’s mdependence. These were the days 
when the national exuberance and enthusiasm was expressed 
in patriotic songs and slogans—like, Dobama (we Burmans) 
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and Da do pyi, da do mye, da nya do mye (This is our 
country; this is our land; this is our own land). The star 
of the Thakin Party of the Dobama Asiayone, which stood 
for the ultimate independence of the Burmese people from 
the British, was ascending. 


U Ba Maw became Burma’s first Premier in 1936, 
following the inability of U Ba Pe to form a Ministry. In 
1937 and 1938 two major offensives were launched against 
the Government. One was the All Burma students’ strikes 
staged against certain provisions of the Rangoon University 
Act; the other attack was by the pongyis and the Buddhist 
laity, which involved the anti-Moslem riots. 


Riots in 1938 


The anti-Indian riots arose from the’ publication of a 
book entitled Moulvi-Yogi Awada Sadan pertaining to cer- 
tain aspects of Buddhism and Islam. The writing was the 
composition of a Burman Moslem and it appears that it 
contained certain objectionable remarks on Buddhism and 
the Buddhist clergy. Although the book had originally 
appeared in Mandalay in 1931, it was not until certain 
objectionable passages were reproduced and publicized by 
the Burmese press in 1938 that the riots occurred. The re- 
ligious susceptibilities of Burmese Buddhists were touched. 
Angry protests were expressed, mass meetings of Buddhist 
monks and laymen were staged, and violent speeches were 
made. Riots occurred in Mandalay, Rangoon, and other 
parts of the country. In Rangoon the rioting and the 
attacking of Indians became confused with the concurrent 
bus drivers’ strike and students’ strike. The Government 
was obliged to prohibit all street processions and gatherings 
likely to incite rioting. The confusion lasted from July to 
December, 1938. 


The Shwe Hpi Book 


The Shwe Hpi book, however, was not the real cause 
of the riots, but, viewed in its true perspective, was an 
immediate cause or the occasion which set off the outbreak. 
While the passages from the book might antagonize sincere 
Buddhists, it is open to question as to whether the state-+ 
ments along would have provoked disorder and disaffection 
on so serious and extended a scale so that the éntire coun- 
try degenerated into a state of contempt for law and order 
and social discipline. The riots were made possible by 
political and racial attitudes which were excited by unscru- 
pulous political opportunism to throw the nation into a 
state of terrible disorder and ultimately bring about the 

- defeat of a particular Ministry. 


Just as the Shwe Hpi book was not the real cause of 
the riots, neither were the riots basically religious riots. 
It is true the book did appear to give to the disturbances 
a religious appearance and an anti-Moslem bias. This -was 
due largely to certain irresponsible Burmese newspapers. 
The real nature of the riots was blinded by the religious 


flavor because pongyis were prominent in the riots and In-, 


dian Moslems were the sorry victims of attack. It appears 
that the real origin of the civil disturbances was not reli- 
gious, but politica]. Certain political opponents of U Ba 
Maw and his Ministry made the most of an opportunity to 
stir up antigovernment feeling for subversive political ends. 


Mixed Marriages: a Cause of the Riots 


There were four principal causes for the riots: (1) the 
unsatisfactory conditions of land tenure; (2) the Indian 
labor question; (3) the status of Burmese women married 
to Muslim Indians; and (4) the activity of the vernacular 
press to aggravate Burman-Indian relations. 
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This question of interracia] marriage is viewed by a 
great number of Burmese men and women with a genuine 
sense of apprehension. The Burmese press has for some 
years played up the question. For the most part, there 
are three principal objections to marriages between the 
Burmans and Moslems: (1) in order to contract a valid 
marriage the Burman woman is bound to renounce her own 
Buddhist religion and is obliged to follow the Moslem reli- 
gion and rear her children in the Moslem faith; (2) the 
woman loses the equal property rights which Burmese Bud- 
dhist law affords her, and as a Moslem widow she would 
receive only one fourth of her husband’s property and only 
in case of children; (3) mixed marriages create a ¢com- 
munity differing in religion and national ideals from the 
indigenous community and thus the Buddhist community is 
weakened and the social system interfered with. The 
rising tide of Burmese nationalism seized upon this pheno- 
mena of the Zerbadi (Burmese-Moslem union) and thrust 
the social problem into the political arena. 


Four Agencies Creating Causes 


The four agencies which created the underlying causes 
which brought about the 1938 riots were: (1) the Burmese 
press; (2) the individual and irresponsible politicians; (3) 
The Thakin Association; and (4) the pongyis. 


(1) The Burmese press appears to have pursued an 
intemperate political and economic prejudice against ithe 
Indians. It has become a part of the politics of Burma, 


and therefore those papers which opposed the Coalition 
Ministry in 1938, took deliberate advantage of the religious 
contents of the Shwe Hpi book to bring about political 
embarrassment to the Ba Maw Ministry. 


(2) The inquiry showed that together with the press, 
politicians—the elected representatives of the people—were 
found to be on the side of lawlessness and disorder. 


(8) Although the Thakin organization may not be 
found in any direct form in the actual instigation of the 
riots, their assiduous influence was strong in creating do- 
mestic and industrial unrest, .especially among the youth. 


The Pongyis and the Riots 


(4) The pongyis played their part in spreading social 
and economic discontent and political unrest. Anyone who 
has lived in Burma is aware of the reverence which is paid 
to the pongyi. It is an integral part of Buddhism itself and 
continues to be a strong influence in a Burman Buddhist’s 
practice, whether or not he is a devout layman. In the 
past the pongyi had a professional influence by his spiritual 
teaching and in religious and temporal education. As of 
late when many of the younger pongyis have turned to 
politics while still wearing the robe, the same traditional 
reverence which they were afforded as teachers of religious 
dactrine has been transferred to the pongyis who now 
participate: in Burmese politics. In the new regime the 
pongyi is not a minor political force in Burma. It is com- 
mon in Burmese politics to find almost every politician sup- 
ported by his local or particular pongyis or association 
of pongyis. Kyaungs have become political centers’ and 
even pagodas—e.g., the Shwe Dagon is a notable example— 
have been used for political propaganda. This indictment 
should not include all pongyis, for those clergy who deal 
in politics are in a minority—but a minority which carries 
a widespread influence among the people. As different 
from the days of the Burmese kings, now there does not 
appear to be any supreme sanction in matters of ecclesiastical 
discipline. The influence of the yellow robe is not small 
and insignificant in Burme, and for that reason the more 
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dangerous when it is misused. It is an established fact 
that pongyis promoted meetings in- their kyaungs for poli- 
tical and subversive ends, participated in rioting, and arms 
in their hands, led or accompanied rioters in committing 
assaults, looting and even murdering—thereby ‘breaking the 
laws of the country and the laws of their religious order. 


Social and Political Results of Riots 


The Riots Inquiry Committee brought forth the charge 
that designing political groups had laid hold of the oppor- 
tunity to exploit the prestige and generally accepted im- 
munities of the Buddhist clergy for subversive political 
ends. Political meetings were held in kyaungs in various 
parts of the country. It had been the prevalent practice 
to look upon the kyaung as beyond the reach of the law. 
This idea was challenged by the Inquiry Committee. It was 
strongly recommended that some method be endorsed by 
the Government whereby the police could be empowered ito 
search monastic areas. It is clear that the Riot Committee 
revealed the serious unrest which prevailed in Burma at 
the time, and the delay on the part of the Government 
in providing for apparent economic and political grievances 
which were prevalent in the land sufficient to precipitate 
such lawlessness and disorder. The clergy of the Burmese 
people were not as sacrosanct as had been supposed, and 
the Committee did not restrain itself in publicly arraigning 
the pongyi element for its lawless activity in the disturbance 
which was basically political However, it was apparent 
that the Burmese populace continued to follow its Buddhist 
clergy, corrupt and deteriorated though it was. 


It is clear that during the civil disturbance there was 
evidence of antigovernment feeling. The final outcome of 
the demonstration was that the Ba Maw regime was put on 
the skids and that the Ministry was forced to withdraw 
in a few months after the riots (February, 1939). 


During the Japanese Occupation 


In 1942 the Sinyetha Party was amalgamated with the 
Thakin Party and U Ba Maw was instrumental, with the 
aid of the Japanese authorities, in suppressing all other 
political parties. The new united party was called the 
Dobama Synyetha Asiayone (Burmese People’s Association), 
and one of the four branches in this party was the Dobama 
Sinyetha Sangha Asiayone (Burmese People’s Monks Asso- 
ciation). This move on the part of the Anashin Adipadi, 
U Ba Maw, was one whereby the politically minded clergy 
of Burma were fused together in a political organization 
of which he was the head. 


In the month that Burma was granted independence 
by the Japanese (August, 1943) Aletawya Sayedaw, who 
represented the Lower Burma Council, and Nyaungyan 
Sayadaw, who represented the Upper Burma Council, came 
to an agreement to unite. Although the central purpose 
of this union was ostensibly to consolidate the monkhood 
of Burma, the political purpose back of the union was to 
maintain and consolidate the independence of Burma, to 
establish the Greater Asia Cooperation Sphere and _ to 
strengthen the friendship between Japan and Burma. 


According to the Myanma Alin, in the spring of 1943, 
in accordance with the royal custom of the past and sup- 
posedly for the welfare of the Buddhist faith, the Myanma 
Maha Sangha Athin would be formed. This arrangement 
had the stated approval of the Chief of State and his Ad- 
visory Committee (possibly the members of the Burmese 
executive administration which preceded the Burmese 
Cabinet formed on: August 1, 1943), and the body would 
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embrace various Buddhist sects—the Thudama, the Shweg- 
yin, the Kan and the Dwaya. A plan was devised whereby 
a Working Committee of this Athin should arrange for the 
selection of prominent pongyis from various townships, 
which group was termed the Chief State Sayadaws. These 
Sayadaws were empowered to direct all religious matters 
within the State, and the Maha Sangha Athin was to carry 
out the orders of the Chief State Sayadaws. It appears 
that there was no uniform number of Sayadaws who were 
selected to represent each political district but most districts 
had their sayadaw representatives on the controlling body. 


In late 1943 the Maha Sangha Athin made the public 
proclamation that World War II in Burma was regarded 
as a religious war. By early 1944, the pongyis within the 
districts and certain townships had been organized. In 
some areas these pongyi athins sent out pongyi propagan- 
dists to speak to the people regarding internal peace and 
order, the need for friendly relations with Japan, the way 
in which Burma’s freedom might be maintained, the values 
of the East Asia New Order, and the political wisdom or 
expediency for a united organization of pongyis of various 
Buddhist sects. One leading Sangha Athin of young and 
politically minded pongyis stated their support of the de- 
claration of the Greater East Asia Conference held in Tokyo 
in 1944. The Japanese, of course, lost no time in em- 
ploying the Burmese pongyi athin for its propaganda pur- 
poses. U Ba Maw, at that time the Adipadi or Chief of 
State, said, “As for the Sanghas Association, it has already 
been very successfully organized. It now remains to use 
it for State purposes. Sanghas can best serve the State 
in the field of propaganda. The Minister concerned has a 
scheme for this, and action should be taken at once accord- 
ingly. Sanghas make very good propagandists as all of us 
know.” 


The Japanese used the Buddhist religion as one of its 
effective mediums of propaganda for its political ends. The 
Japanese leaders were the champions of Buddhism, and on 
numerous occasions this idea was emphasized through the 
participation of Japanese leaders at festivals on important 
Buddhist holidays. As early as 1942 Japanese propaganda 
would have the Burmese people believe that Buddhism in 
Burma was on the decline due to the British occupation 
of the country for over a century. The disregard for the 
religion of the people by the British was manifested, ac- 
cording to Japanese propaganda, by the destruction of 
pagodas and monasteries and the indiscriminate killing of 
pongyis during the British retreat in 1942. 


The Japanese authorities, in early 1944, announced 
that a pagoda enshrining Buddhist relics would be built in 
Japan at a cost of 5,000,000 yen in place of the pagodas in 
Burma which Anglo-American bombing had destroyed. The 
pagoda in Japan was ito be designed on the model of the 
Botataung Pagoda in Rangoon prior to its destruction. 
Japan carried out the propaganda plan in an endeavor to 
cement political connections between the Buddhists of Burma 
and the Japanese. Collections of Buddhist dattaws (relics) 
were made from Burmese families all over the country, and 
these revered dattaws were taken to Japan and were pre- 
sented to the Japanese’ authorities on May 380, 1944. 


The Japanese realized the influence which the pongyis 
possessed over the Burmese people, and hence saw to it 
that the leading pongyis carried out administrative mea- 
sures. It is reported that Buddhist monks in the Shan 
States were used in the prevention of plague by their 
preaching of the killing of rats. At the same time, the 
Japanese were apprehensive and distrustful of the Burmese 
pongyis since they were a potential source of political 
trouble. 
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It has become almost a custom in Burma that at the 
time of a significant political or cultural event or a pro- 
nouncement, a special religious ceremony or demonstration 
is in order. U Ba Maw at the time of the Independence 
Day ceremony in August, 1943, took the well-known oath 
to defend the Buddhist faith: “I take my refuge in the 
three Jewels of the Buddhist religion and will defend the 
Buddhist faith like the royal defenders of old so that it 
may shine radiant like the sun and moon.” He further 
announced to an assembly of pongyis at the Shwe Dagon 
that his visit to the pagoda was to announce to the nats 
and the people of Burma that he would work for the pros- 
perity of the religion (Buddhism in setting up a free 
Burma. Later, when forming the Cabinet, a portfolio was 
allocated to “Religion, Development and Propaganda.” He 
(U Ba Maw) later announced through the Department of 
Religious Affairs that the comprehensive Vineya examina- 
tions for Buddhist priests at different levels would be re- 
vived in 31 of the Buddhist districts of Burma. This act 
on the part of the Government was specifically one which 
harked back to a Buddhist educational practice which pre- 
vailed during the times of the Burmese kings. 


Summary 


1.—The Participation of the Buddhist clergy in poli- 
tics is a notable feature in Burma. In 1921-22, when na- 
tionalism was in an embryonic stage, the clergy supported 
the establishment of the ‘National Schools.” In 1938 dur- 
ing the anti-Moslem riots, pongyis are reported actually to 
have led the rioters. A large number of the young pongyis 
interested in politics were intensely opposed to British rule. 
They, therefore, actively supported the Japanese invasion. 
Monks with political interests that exceeded their monastic 
vows were employed by the Japanese to set up cooperating 
village units, so that hundreds were trained to be propaganda 
agents. 


Within the past twenty-five years Buddhism in Burma 
has become closely associated with nationalism and politics. 
Apart from the organized political parties, the Buddhist 
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pongyis comprise the most important organized group in 
Burma. Although there is no so-called religious political 
party in Burma, each party has, however, an ecclesiastical 
caucus in which prominent politicians are influenced by the 
pongyis. 


2.—The monks will continue to oppose western educa- 
tional methods and curriculum. They have the fear that 
education not controlled by the clergy will weaken the 
Buddhist faith of the people. However, most Burmans— 
especially in the towns and large villages—tend more and 
more to support the western type of school, thus giving 
less support to the pongyi kyaung as a training institution 
for their boys. 


3.—The pride which Burmese Buddhists have in their 
religious faith and their race offered a splendid opportunity 
for an emotional appeal to this strong religious sentiment. 
Actually the Shwe Hpi book did not jeopardize the Buddhist 
religion or the Burmese race in any manner. However, 
when the press and other political propaganda presented 
the religious appeal, the Burmese Buddhists arose hysteri- 
cally to protect their religion and their race. The deep 
spiritual instincts of a devout people were employed and 
twisted for political ends by Burmese politicians not in 
power. This appeal to religious sentiment was foremost 
and dramatic. 


4.—As a result of the riots, a real and dangerous racial 
problem was brought to the front. The riots did not create 
the problem, but potentially the problem has been present 
in the Burmese milieu ever since the Indians have migrated 
to Burma in large numbers over a period of years. Because 
of the chettyar it is a communal problem which has econo- 
mic roots. The riots have stamped indelibly on the minds 
of most Burmans the idea that their vital interest clash 
with the Indian and other races foreign to the country. 
This unfortunate social danger which continues to exist 
just below the surface, and was a part of the passions which 
made the 1938 riots possible, along with politics will make 
the riots possible again. 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES OF THE CHINESE IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


By Naosaku Uchida 


(Professor, Oriental Economic History, Seijo University, Japan) 


Structure of Overseas Chinese Society 


The economic status of the Chinese in Southeast Asia is 
advancing notwithstanding losses and damages sustained 
during the Second World War. Before the war, H. G. 
Callis estimated the capital investment of Chinese residents 
in Southeast Asia at $644-million. But after the war, this 
figure has been put at $2,967-million or roughly five times 
the prewar amount. As for the total Chinese Overseas 
population, H. F. MacNair estimated 4 to 5 million (exclud- 
ing Formosans) in 1919. The Formosan Government in 
1951 estimated 12.1-million. Both their capital investment 
and population are increasing despite the rise of nationalis.n 
and anti-Overseas Chinese policies prevailing in the South- 
east Asian countries. 


The dominance of the Arabs in the Middle Ages and 
the activities of the Portuguese and Spanish powers at the 
beginning of the Modern Age has already practically disap- 
peared. But in contrast, the activities of the Overseas 
Chinese have taken root at the opening of the Middle Ages 
and continued a process of development up to the present 
time. To what factor owes this tenacity of the Overseas 
Chinese economy? 


Among others, we must not overlook the factor that 
the Overseas Chinese economy has been propped by locally 
divided social organizations and the close family tie. These 
natural personal ties are pre-capitalistic and have traditional 
peculiarities. While these characteristic features have been 
erased in their communities at home after the Revolution of 
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Communist China, they have continued to survive and are 
still pred. minant among the Chinese in Southeast Asia. 
Overseas Chinese have not depended entirely upon their 
home Government as is evinced in their history, for they 
rely primarily upon help among themselves. Hence, the in- 
termediate groups lying between the state and individuals, 
such as the family, provincial guilds and many other types 
of self-governing bodies, have played an important role 
toward the development of their economy. We can find as 
examples of powerful family organizations, the five great 
families in Penang. Among the outstanding provincial 
guilds are Canton, Hokkien, Hailam, Kwong Sai Hui-Kwan, 
Pin-chang Hui-kwan (Peneng) etc. While these organiza- 
tions are socially benevolent societies, they also serve to 
foster their economic life. 


Towards the end of the Ching dynasty, the regulations 
for the founding of a chamber of commerce were pro- 
mulgated which later led to the establishment of one in 
almost every city. This same idea of establishing a cham- 
ber of commerce was introduced in Overseas Chinese 
societies and they came to take over the economic functions 
of th2 older Chung-hua Hui-kwans. 


Besides these traditional community organizations, 
there are those economic, such as commercial, professional 
and craft guilds. These organizations, though their objec- 
tives are economic, bear another phase of the personal tie 
similar to the family or provincial relation. For example, 
Thai-kao (Thai rice importers in Singapore) have as their 
members, Teochius; Pokhsing Hong, Kwong-fus; Coffin- 
makers’ Hong, Hakka people, etc. Thus, they are not in- 
dividuals, but are collective societies where personal rela- 
tions and customs are predominant. 


In view of their personal relations, the most prevalent 
is that of provincialism. The committee members of the 
Chinese chamber of commerce are elected’ by provincial 
groups, the ratio having been set up in proportion to the 
economic power of each provincial group. For instance, in 
the case of the Singapore Chinese Chamber of Commerce, 
committee members in 1939 were allotted as follows: Hok- 
kien group 15, Cantonese group 15, San-kiang group 1, com- 
mercial body 1, total members 32. Even when united, they 
do not abandon their own respective standpoints. These 
particular structures of Chinese society appear to suggest 
weakness, but very often they prove to be strong points. 
All the way through the economic process of production, 
distribution and consumption, their provincial ties are very 
solid and compact. 


In a rice producing country like Thailand, the Teochiu 
rice millers are predominant and they have close and in- 
timate connections with rice consuming districts such as 
Singapore or Hongkong where Teochiu people and Teochiu 
rice importers are also numerous. By these collective 
powers, they tend to monopolize the intermediate trades or 
handicraft occupations. This tendency does not, however, 
suggest any leaning toward capitalistic monopoly. Rather, 
it may be said to resemble a sort of guild monopoly of the 
Middle Ages. The aforesaid unique structure of the Over- 
seas Chinese economy bears distinguishing characteristics 
peculiar to each native provincial group. In Japan, there 
are five big provincial groups, namely: (1) Northern China 
group, (2) San-kiang group, (3) Cantonese group, (4) Hok- 
kien group, (5) Hokchiu group. In Southeast Asia, the 
Northern China group is hardly found, but there are (1) 
Kwong-fu (Cantonese) group, (2) Teochiu group, (3) 
Hakka (Kheh) group, (4) Hainanese (Hailam) group, (5) 
Hokkien group, (6) Hokchiu group, (7) Hokchia group, (8) 
Henghwa group, and (9) Kwongsai group. Besides these 
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nine groups, sometimes the native-born Chinese, the Baba, 
may happen to form another group. 


Characteristics of the Provincial Group 


As we observe the Overssas Chinese economy by pro- 
vincial groups, we can discern that each group specializes 
in a certain line of industry, which not only characterizes 
the group, but on the whole, enables it to maintain a self- 
supporting independent economy. Let us summarize the 
actual conditions of the different dominant groups. 


(1) The Hokkien Group. The economic activities of 
this group centre around trade, although its secondary acti- 
vities incorporate such undertakings as shipbuilding -(junks), 
shipping, motor-car repairs, bicycle-supply, exchange houses, 
banking, which are successfully carried out. It has advanced 
its status by engaging in modern secondary consumer indus- 
tries for export and local consumption, such as rubber goods, 
sugar refining, coconut oil pressing, pineapple packing, con- 
fectionery, soapboiling, etc. It also engages in primary in- 
dustry by the operation of rubber, coconut, and pineapple 
plantations. All the economic activities in the group are 
vertically and horizontally connected, and in general, they 
are typical of the provincial Konzern. This tendency is 
common to other groups. The significant feature of this 
group is traceable to the historically noted shipping mer- 
chants of Amoy. So, today, this group assumes a type 
familiar to a merchant capitalist. The Oei Tiong Ham Kon- 
zerm in Semarang, Ban Hin Lee Konzern in Penang, Lim 
Peng Siang Konzern in Singapore, etc. may be given as 
examples. 


(2) The Kwong-fu Group. In contrast 'to the merchant- 
like characteristic of the Hokkien group, this group is of 
artisan spirit, being labor-minded. It assumes an ardent 
attitude toward productive works, which no doubt reflects the 
inborn characteristic of farmers nurtured by their former 
career in the paddy planting delta region of the Pearl River. 
Hence, in this group are laborers in tin-mining, railway con- 
struction, etc. But their primary occupations forming the 
first- industrial division in the group are mostly handicraft, 
such as sauce-making, brewery, copper and iron utensils, 
mirror, tannery, gold and silversmiths, shoe-making, laundry, 
cooking, painting, etc. After amassing some capital, they 
moved forward to advanced enterprises, such as_ building 
works, iron foundries, and tin mining, to form the secondary 
industrial division in their group. They then pushed into 
the modern service industries such as department stores, 
hotels, theaters, etc. and thus formed their tertiary indus- 
trial divisions. Accordingly this group dominates _ tin- 
mining fields in Malaya. They also contributed labour for 
railway construction in the bygone gold rush of the United 
States and Australia. As representatives of this group Loke 
Yew and Eu Tong Sen Konzern in Malaya may be men- 
tioned. 


(3) The Teochiu Group. Although the forefathers of 
this group came from Canton Province, the Teochius have 
the popular name of Hoklos. From their economic activi- 
ties they bear a stronger resemblance to the Hokkien group 
rather than to the Cantonese group. They engage largely 
in the foodstuff business, such as rice, raw fish, dried salt 
fish, pepper, vegetables, etc. The productive division of 
this group is also connected with their trade division, enmabl- 
ing their sphere of influence to extend to various enter- 
prises, such as rice milling, especially in Thailand, vegetable 
cultivation in the suburban areas, wine brewery, tobacco 
plantation, etc. In modern business management, they are 
less talented than the above two groups. Lee Wai Lam 
Konzern in Singapore belongs to this group. 
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(4) The Hakka (Kheh) Group. The MHakkas, who 
emigrated from the northeast of Kwangtung and northwest 
of Hokkien (Fukien) Province, resembles the Kwong-fu 
group in their economic activities. They engage primarily 
in handicrafts, such as shoe-making, tailoring, gold and 
silverware, etc. Their productive division includes tin- 
mining, rice-milling, iron foundries, ete. They also carry on 
pawn-shops and exchange-houses and some follow such 
professions as_ school-teachers and _ physicians. Female 
workers in dulang washing (tin-mining) are mostly Hakkas. 
This group operates very few modern enterprises in the form 
of corporations. As a Hakka capitalist we can name a 
famous druggist, the late Aw Boon Haw. 


(5) The Hainanese (Hailam) Group. 
small-scale restaurants and tea-rooms are the chief busi- 
nesses. From domestic servants like cooks and waiters, or 
factory and estate workers, they advanced and emerged as 
owners of low class eating houses and some even into owners 
of beverage plants, ice plants, etc. The group also engages 
in fishing and junk shipping. Economically and_ socially 
they come last among the above cited provincial groups. 


In this group, 


(6) The San-kiang Group. Ths name San-kiang is 
derived from the three provinces of Kiang-hsi, Kiang-nan, 
(present Kiang-su and An-hui) and Che-kiang, (Lower 
Yangtze, of Central China). This group, formed only in 
Singapore, is composed of the latest immigrants, mostly 
arrived after. 1937. Their principal occupations are in the 
building and accompanying furniture-making trades. Be- 
sides these, they run modern speciality shops like stationery, 
books, optical shops, etc. They also operate large-scale 
amusement centers, for example, the Shaw Brothers in 
Singapore. 


(7) The Baba Group. The local-born Chinese tend 
to adopt their fathers’ home province and professions. Yet 
on the other hand, as they are nationals of their birthplace 
the ties with the home country continue to weaken. In 
consequence they have developed their own peculiarities 
different from the native-born Chinese. Some have become 
renters inheriting their forefather’s properties and others, 
agents of insurance or shipping companies, auctioneers, 
lawyers, school teachers, printers, surveyors, doctors, or 
have advanced into other similar professions. As prominent 
members of this group, we can point out Tan Cheng Lock 
(the President of Malayan Chinese Association) and Lim 
Boon Keng (the former President of Amoy University). 
They form the mainstay of the Malayan Chinese Association 
in Singapore, and the Partei Tionghua Indonesia in Indo- 
nesia. Not only economically, but also politically, they 
stand on a separate footing from the native born Chinese. 


Aside from the above seven groups which have been 
mentioned, there are the low class northern Hokkien groups, 
namely, Hokchius, Hockchias, and Henghuas. They are 
mostly dry goods peddlers selling their goods to farmers on 
credit. They are very well known as “kolontong” or “tjina 
mindering”’ especially in Bandung district in Indonesia. The 
Kwong-sai group is also a new group similar to the San- 
kiangs and they are making their way as tin-miners in 
Malaya and Indonesia. 


The North China Group organized mostly of the natives 
of Shantung Province were powerful in Eastern Siberia be- 
fore the Russian Revolution and we find this group now 
fairly powerful in Osaka City in West Japan. But in 
Southeast Asia they can hardly be found as a group by 
themselves with the exception of Jesselton in North Borneo, 
and in Ceylon. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


As has been mentioned, the Overseas Chinese economy 
is to a great degree built up by the different provincial 
groups, each group pursuing a set line of business in a 
given locality. Within each group there are closely inter- 
woven vertical and horizontal combinations -which through 
their collaboration brings a peculiar Konzern into existence. 


The entire Overseas Chinese economy has been or- 
ganized upon these independent economic structures, name- 
ly, the provincial groups. Dr. J. H. Boeke explains their 
economy as follows: “They (Chinese or Indian early capi- 
talism) have lost the typical characteristics of the early 
capitalistic handicraftman, since they draw their raw ma- 
terials from abroad and since each is free to promote his 
individual economic interests with no guild regulations or 
city by-laws to hamper him. They must be regarded as 
organs of Western capitalism, the only role in which their 
function becomes comprehensible.” 


Although Dr. Boeke deems that the Overseas Chinese 
was free to promote his individual economic interests with 
no guild regulations or city by-laws ‘to hamper him, the 
Chinese social economic structure itself has its own guild- 
like regulations, and capital and labor are not entirely free 
to move interchangeably from one group to another. It has 
its own traditional and characteristic structure, having de- 
veloped its own local and independent, self-balanced econo- 
mic units apart from any _ subordination to Western 
capitalism, which would have eventually and inevitably have 
affected them on the international market. In this sense, 
Dr. Boeke’s theory of ‘dual economy”’ seems less appropriate 
to the actual situation than Dr. Furnivall’s theory of “plural 
economy.” 


Historical Development of the Overseas Chinese Economy 


The Overseas Chinese economy must not be regarded 
only as supplementary organs of Western capitalism, as Dr. 
Boeke states. It has shown some aspect of being sub- 
ordinated to Western capitalism. But as we trace the his- 
tory of the ever-growing Overseas Chinese capital, we ob- 
serve a marked persistence of becoming independent of 
Western capitalism, and to achieve an independent economic 
growth under an autonomous administrative policy. The 
history of the development of Overseas Chinese capital may 
be broken into the following four periods: (1) The period 
of Kongsi Capital; (2) The period of Compradore Capital; 
(3) The period of Hong Capital; (4) The period of Modern 
Capital. 


(1) Period of Kongsi Capital: This form of capital 
was predominant during the period of mercantilism from 
the end of the eighteenth century to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. The name ‘“Kongsi” is derived from the 
company ‘(Kung-pan-ya) of that time, that is, East India 
Company, which was endowed with such privileges as trade 
monopoly, mintege, conducting of diplomacy, military com- 
mand, legal authority and territorial rights. Chinese 
Kongsi also had its own territory, collected taxes and very 
often: used to resort to force. It was by itself an indepen- 
dent realm and belonged to a special type of the provincial 
group. In Pontianak of West Borneo there was the noted 
Lanfang Kongsi (1777-1884) of Ka-ying-chiu Hakka led by 
Lo Fang-po. In Malaya, there was a notorious vendetta 
(1862-1874) between Ghee Hin Kongsi of the Cantonese 
group and Hai San Kongsi of the Hakka and Hokkien Group 
in connection with the struggle for tin-mining interests in 
Perak District. At that time in Selangor, Yap Ah Loy, 
the leader of Yap Si Kongsi of Huichiu Hakka, established 
its sphere of influence and had the right to tax tin and 
opium. This Kongsi system was more a guild-like body 
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rather than a capitalistic company, and its primitive capital 
accumulation was accelerated by taxing opium, pawn brok- 
ing etc., or in short by exploiting coolies and: the like. 


(2) Period of Compradore Capital: With the establish- 
ment of law and order since the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Western capitalism during this period rapidly per- 
meated into Southeast Asia through the pressure of or- 
ganized capital. It encroached upon many industries, such 
as tin-mining, tin-smelting, tobacco and sugar plantations, 
etc. which had formerly been exploited by Chinese capital. 
And as Chinese capital adhered to conventional methods of 
management that were extensive, it was easily defeated by 
the industrial capital of the West which came fully equipped 
with ithe combined forces of banking, warehousing, wharves, 
insurance, shipping, and other public utilities. 


Consequently this period of Compradore Capital was 
marked by the gradual subordination of Chinese capital to 
Western capitalism. It was the only means by which 
Chinese capital could survive until around the World Panic 
of 1929. However, after the panic, Chinese capital came 
to realize the risk involved and its inevitable subordination 
to Western capitalism if its investments were confined to 
the primary industries (rubber plantation, tin-mining, etc.), 
which are greatly dependent upon the world market, and 
subject to its exploitations. It accordingly shifted em- 
phasis in new capital investment to the secondary consumer 


goods industries and increased production for the local 
markets. 
(8) The Period of Hong Capital. From the outset 


the investments by early capitalistic handicraftsmen or. in- 
termediate traders such as factors or brokers, made the acti- 
vities of Hong capital no exception to the traditional in- 
clination of Chinese investment in creating a self-supporting 
economy by itself. Hong is sometimes called “Kao” in the 
Hokkien dialect. It is very difficult to legally define whe- 
ther Hong is a factor or a broker. The Hong means an in- 
dividual shop and at the same time, the guild organized by 
them. The Hong has in almost every case monopolized 
the trade it has dealt in. As trade Hongs, we may name 
Mi-hong (rice traders), Yu-hong (Oil traders), Yu-hong 
(fishmongers), Thai-kao (Thai rice importers), etc., as han- 
dicraft Hong, Ta-kin-hong (gold-smiths), Yang-i-hong 
(tailors), Pok-hsing-hong (carpenters), etc., and as profes- 
sional Hongs, Li-fa-hong (barbers), Ku-ssu-hong (cooks), 
Hsi-i-hong (laundries), etc. .These Hongs practically all 
maintain an early capitalistic type of business which can 
hardly be called modern. Ag described above, with their 
close personal tie, they form the core of Overseas Chinese 
economy which is organized by the provincial groups. Some 
of them have no doubt played the role of compradore under 
Western capitalism. But it cannot be denied that the Hongs 
in general have greatly contributed toward the autonomous 
development of Overseas Chinese economy. Only this period 
saw its beginning with the emergence of Kongsi Capital and 
followed a continuous process of development in parallel 
with the other periods, 


(4) Period of Modern Capital: As an outcome of 
capital accumulation made from the laboring sweat of the 
coolies during the first period, the mastery of modern busi- 
néss management of the West during Compradore capital, 
and finally the conventional features of modern capital, 
there developed two types of modern capital: the producer 
type of the Cantonese Group and the shipping merchant 
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type of the Hokkien Group. Although the process of capital 
accumulation is different for each type, both have the same 
tendency in the long run to invest in secondary consumer 
goods industries and urban real estate. After the World 
Panic, Chinese capital has shunned the world market in 
rubber, and has diverted emphasis to the local market, with 
investments concentrated in the manufacturing industries 
of such products as rubber shoes, bicycles, motor-car tubes 
and tires for local consumption. The same change was 
made in the copra industry. While copra was mostly ex- 
ported to London before the War, great bulks of it have 
been supplied to the local Chinese oil mills, soap and mar- 
garine factories, etc., after the War. Other secondary in- 
dustries in which Chinese capital is largely invested, are as 
follows: canning, soya sauce, soft drinks, cement, concrete 
blocks, paint, aluminium wares, samshu, alcohol, plywood, 
sago flour, biscuit, battery, rice milling, rope, ice plant, etc. 
A part of Chinese capital turned to urban real estate in- 
vestments, such as land, theaters, hotels, buildings, etc. 
After the War the building industries played a very im- 
portant role for capital formation in Southeast Asia. 
Although such investments are slow in raising the level of 
production, they accelerate the independence of Chinese 
capital from the World Market, and in this sense may be 
vegarded as healthy investments. The absence, worth 
mentioning, of any Chinese investment in heavy industry is 
due to the fact that government protection necessary to 
make long term investment possible cannot be obtained and 
that the personal ties still remain too strong to allow 
the establishment of a company founded on modern 
capital. 


Conclusion 


The role played by Chinese capital in Southeast Asia 
is far from negligible. Its brief period of subordination to 
the power of Western capital and the following period of 
adversity during the World Panic were tided over by the 
persistent nature of its economic organization built on close 
personalities. After the War, it emerged independent and 
far better equipped with modern methods and ideas to com- 
bat organized capital from the West and meet the demands 
of modern capitalism with renewed vigor. Chinese capital 
pushed toward ithe development and stabilization of the local 
market, by investing in secondary consumer goods industries 
and in urban real estate. It has contributed much toward 
capital formation in under-developed countries of Southeast 
Asia; the per capita real income of the Chinese is far higher 
than that of the native residents. 


But on the other hand, with the rise of nationalism in 
Southeast Asia, the antipathy against the tenacity of Chin- 
ese capital is growing. In every country except Malaya, an 
anti-Chinese policy has been adopted. The problem arises 
as to how to countervail the disequalizing factors created 
as the result of free play of economic forces in the plural 
societies. To infer the future of Chinese capital in South- 
east Asia is exceedingly difficult. But, on the whole, we 
can say that notwithstanding the rise of nationalism, the 
Chinese will continue to exist not as immigrants, but by 
maintaining their organized units, they will remain as per- 
manent residents by no means less powerful than before. 
They are most likely to make Malaya the center of their 
social organization for the future development of their 
economic activities, since the Chinese represented as much 
as forty-four per cent of the total population of Malaya in 
1958, and about sixty per cent of their capital investment 
in Southeast Asia is vested there. 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


LAND REFORM OF THE PHILIPPINES 


By Guillermo S. Santos 


Attempts have been made towards land reform as early 
as the American period, then through the period of transi- 
tion—under the regimes of the Jones Law and the Com- 
monwealth. There have been no serious efforts, however, 
to pursue the program with as much vigor as the present 
Administration is committed to do. But what makes the 
present efforts at land reform doubly significant and effec- 
tive is that we have at last awakened to the realization that 
land reform alone cannot remedy the evils that beset our 
rural areas. That rural improvement is a co-equal under- 
taking which should be undertaken side by side with land 
reform, if the program of this Administration to improve 
the rural masses, is now widely recognized. 

In a country like the Philippines, with tenure patterns 
and tenancy practices that are as oppressive as they are 
antiquated, it is easy to see that the neglect of reform 
measures may prove fatal to our free institutions. Again, 
in a country where 75 per cent of the people live on farms 
and derive their livelihood from agriculture, rural improve- 
ment is not only necessary but indispensable to achieve 
some measures of soundness and effect balance in the econo- 
mic structure. The role of land reform in rural improve- 
ment is, therefore, a subject which is closest to the heart 
of the Agricultural Tenancy Commission. For, while it is 
not easily perceptible to many, any attempt to improve our 
rural areas cannot succeed without the execution of cer- 
tain vitally needed reforms in the agrarian structure. 

We have to admit that there are maladjustments in 
our agricultural set-up and serious defects in our land tenure 
system; that these maladjustments and defects have been 
developing for centuries; and that feeble attempts and half- 
hearted measures were taken in the past to correct these 
defects. Moreover, these cancerous growth in our agrarian 
structure erupted in the form of violent social upheavals. 
Fortunately for the Philippines, these violent social dis- 
orders have awakened the Filipinos to these maladjustments 
and have made them resolve to remedy these evils in the 
name of social justice. 


Census Data and Survey Findings 


A number of surveys have been -conducted to get a 
clear picture of the agrarian situation. Notable among 
these surveys is that authorized by Doctors Rivera and Mc- 
Millan. These surveys reveal that: 

1. Most Philippine farms are of uneconomic size. 
2. About 50 per cent of all the farms are tenant-operated. 
3. Ownership of large areas of farm lands tends to be 
concentrated among a few persons or groups. 4. Absentee 
ownership of farm lands is common in nearly all parts of 
the country. 5. Most Filipino farmers have low social 
mobility. 6. Rentals of farm lands are very high. 7. In- 
terest charges on loans to tenants are in many cases usurious. 
8. Land taxes are extremely low. 9. Population is in- 
creasing rapidly. 10. Farm income of the average tenant 
is insufficient to maintain the household in food alone. 11. 
The average Filipino farmer, because of the foregoing, has 
been considered a poor credit risk. 12. Credit assistance 
from the government is inadequate. 

These land tenure difficulties are one of the basic 
causes, if not the root-cause, of the economic stagnation 
and the dissatisfaction and discontent among our rural popu- 
lation. 


The Land Reform Program 


What has been done so far? Briefly, our efforts at land 
reform have stressed the following approaches: 


1. To reduce the area of large landholdings and 
through the family farm principle, to reduce the number 
of holdings on uneconomically small size. 2. To resettle 
tenants from heavily populated areas to vacant public lands 
in other areas. 3 To provide an adequate production 
credit system for small farmers. 4. To reduce rents, pro- 
vide security of tenure and otherwise place landholder- 
tenant relations on a fair and sound basis. 5. To remove 
niggling technica] doubts about land titles. 6. To reform 
the property tax structure. 


What has been done to carry out this land reform 
program? The Government has taken or is taking the 
following steps: 


1. Late in 1952, Congress passed a bill which consoli- 
dated all the agricultural] extension services for the govern- 
ment for better coordination and more effective control and 
administration of extension services designed to teach the 
farmers modern techniques and skills of farming. 2. Early 
in 1953 the ACCFA was established in recognition of the 
credit among our small farmers. 38. Innovations in the 
Bureau of Lands with ICA assistance have streamlined and 
facilitated the issuance of land titles. 4. The NARRA re- 
settles landless individuals to economic size farm-holdings. 
5. The Land Tenure Administration will implement the land 
tenure law and buy or expropriate large private holdings 
for subdivision and sale in economic size-lots to actual oc- 
cupants. 6. The Irrigation Service Unit of the Department 
of Agriculture and Natural Resources has introduced the 
use of pumps to irrigate sraall areas and big gravity irriga- 
tion projects have been completed or are nearing comple- 
tion. Already a number of our progressive fanners have 
availed themselves of this opportunity to raise two crops 
in places where only one could be grown. Finally. 7. The 
Agricultural Tenancy Act became a law on August 30, 1954, 
regulating landho!der-tenant relationship. 


The Agricultural Tenancy Commission and Rural 
Improvement 


The impact of the Agricultural Tenancy Act (Republic 
Act No. 1199) on rural development is indirect and there- 
fore less likely to be appreciaicd. In at least five aspects, 
namely: income redistribution, the application of the prin- 
ciple of the agricultural ladder, farm mechanization, farm 
tenancy research and security of tenure, the Agricultural 
Tenancy Act will register its most telling effect on rural 


improvement. Let us take first the case of income redis- 
tribution. 
(1) Income redistribution. The common sharing ratio 


in rice is 50-50, under which the landholder contributes his 
land, and the tenant his work-animals and farm implements, 
together with his labor and that of his immediate farm 
household. Expenses in the final harrowing and trans- 
planting are shared equally by both parties. ~ Under this 
customary system the tenant gets 50 per cent of the net 
produce. But under the present law, the shares of both 
parties are determined in accordance with their contribu- 
tions to crop production as follows: 
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For First Class Ricelands 


(Producing under normal conditions an average of more 
than 40 cavans of palay per hectare) 


Contributions Landholder Tenant 
5 OCT CYS lone Attest tA one Ane 380 % — 
LDOLe es ees — 30 % 
Work Animal ._..... — Bw 
Farm implements — 5 % 
Final harrowing ... 2.5% 2.5% 
‘Transplanting? 2.25 eees. 12.5% 12.5% 

AL Gta Ss? Sees LF he ey 45.0% 55.0% 
For Second Class Ricelands 


(Producing under normal conditions an average of 40 
cavans of palay per hectare or less) 


Contributions Landholder Tenant 
Es ae ee eT ee ee 25 % = 
ADO? : wicca: — 35 % 
Work Animal — 5 % 
Farm implements .............. — 5 % 
Final harrowing ___............ 2.5% 2.5% 
EPansplantine ea. 12.5% 12.5% 

A DEAE EVP ent cis ag antindn faba 40.0% 60.0% 


These tables show that under the law the tenant working 
under the conditions enumerated should have a share of 55 
per cent of the net produce from first class lands and 60 
per cent from second class lands. There are, therefore, th? 
differences of 5 per cent on first class lands and 10 per cent 
on second class lands between the customary and the legal 
sharing on palay. The change from the customary practice 
to the legal sharing will effect a redistribution of more 
than 2% million cavans of palay from the first crop and 
approximately an additional 300,000 cavans from the second 
crop on irrigated palay farms, or a total of about 3 million 
cavans. Sold at only P9 a cavan, these would give .the 
649,000 palay share tenants an additional income of about 
P27 million. 

This sizeable amount, which in the past had been 
placed by custom in the hands of those whose need for it 
was negligible, is now due for redistribution by law to the 
needy tenant farmers. This is social justice in terms of in- 
ereased purchasing power for the tillers of the soil; this 
is social justice translated into food, clothing, shelter, health 
and: education of the tenants and their families. 

(2) The agricultural ladder. The law gives the 
tenant the right to choose the sharing and the system under 
which he desires to work. This right makes it easy for 
him to climb the agricultural ladder, assuming that,we can 
make the principle work in this country. 

Since graduation from one rung to the next higher rung 
is largely dependent on the availability of funds necessary 
to meet the requirements of crop production under the 
tenancy system, the credit assistance coming from the 
ACCFA, advances opportunities of share tenants to become 
cash tenant and eventually owner-operators. 

'(3) Farm mechanization. The law provides that farm 
mechanization is one of the causes of ejectment of a 
tenant from his holdings. A tenant, however, cannot be 
ejected through this means unless the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and Natural Resources, certifies to the suitability of 
the farm for mechanization and the Court of Agrarian Re- 
lations orders the tenant’s ejectment. 

The following departmental policies have been evolved 
by the Commission and approved by the Secretary of Agri- 
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culture to govern the processing of applications for certi- 
fication of suitability of farms for mechanization: 

1. Certifications will be issued only for tenanted 
areas. 2. The word “suitability” as used in Section 50(a) 
of Republic, Act No. 1199 is interpreted by the Agricul- 
tural Tenancy Commission to include the physical as well 
as the economi¢ fitness of the land for mechanization. The 
Court of Agrarian Relations will take the social effects of 
mechanization into account before deciding cases of eject- 
ment. 3. Certification is issued only for the area to be 
mechanized during the first year, if mechanization is gradual. 
Areas to be mechanized in subsequent years are to be 
certified on the basis of conditions obtaining during the 
period involved. 4. In cases where the slope of the land 
is over 4 per cent, certification is made only on condition 
that a plan of soil conservation is submitted and rigidly 
followed. Otherwise, the certification becomes invalid. 

A brief explanation of each policy and its significance 
is deemed necessary to show how these policies promote rural 
peace and thus indirectly contribute to rural improvement. 

1. Mechanization is a means to reduce cost of pro- 
duction especially on large farms. And in regions where 
labor supply is- limited and inadequate to cope with the 
demand, mechanization fills the deficiency. But where 
mechanization comes in conflict with tenancy the decision 
as to which system of farming should .be allowed to con- 
tinue should rest not with the farm owner but with the 
government particularly the Department of Agriculture and 
Natural Resources and the Court of Agrarian Relations. 

2. Policy No. 2 aims to protect both the tenant and 
the landholder from the effects of ill-considered steps to- 
ward farm mechanization. It should be understood that 
farm mechanization is a business venture that is full of 
risks arising from lack of know-how, mismanagement and 
absence of business acumen. It is the duty of the Com- 
mission to investigate farms to determine their chances of 
success if mechanized. In cases where ejectment involves 
a large number of tenants, the impending social disequili- 
brium thai may likely arise should be carefully considered. 

3. Policy No. 3 seeks to keep the number of tenants 
due for ejectment as small as possible so that they can all 
be absorbed by the NARRA in government resettlement 
areas which are now scattered all over the country. This 
policy also encourages gradual mechanization of large farms 
so as to minimize losses resulting from inexperience and 
lack of technical knowledge of the farm operations. 

4. Policy No. 4 prevents farms from losing their 
economic value through erosion. 

Will farm mechanization promote rural improvement? 
The answer is in the affirmative. On the other hand, the 
tenant farmer and the general public have the common fear 
that farm mechanization will only aggravate the unemploy- 
ment problem which is approaching in alarming proportions. 
Tenants ejected as a result of mechanization will pose a 
serious problem to the community which under present 
conditions cannot absorb them for lack of employment out- 
lets or work opportunities. 

To the landless tenant farmer who has the’ foresight 
and the determination to pioneer for a better life, however, 
farm mechanization can be a blessing in disguise. True, 
he may be evicted from the land that he has learnetdl to love, 
and he may even suffer hardships and difficulties. But that 
is very temporary for in the selection of settlers NARRA 
gives him top priority. This gives the tenant an ORE 
ty to realize his life-long dream of owning the land he tills 
Besides, a great many of our farms are of uneconomic size. 
Farm mechanization is a factor that may help arrest the 
trend toward further fragmentation of our farms and may 
even promote the opposite tendency toward consolidation 
and efficiency in farm production. 
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(4) Security of tenure. Basic to rural improvement 
is peace on the farm. And peace on all tenanted farms is 
one of the goals of the present agricultural tenancy law. 
There must be peace between the tenant and the farm 
owner for only in an atmosphere of peace and harmony 
can these partners work together toward their common goal 
of prosperity and contentment. More important still is the 
peace that the tenant must have for and by himself. The 
tenant must have peace of mind and freedom from want 
if he is to be a worthy partner of the farm owner in the 
farm business. This peace of mind the present law now 
gives to the tenant in the form of security of tenure. 

This relative security of tenure has a far-reeching and 
salutary effect on the individual tenant. It brightens his 
outlook on life; it restores his lost faith in his fellowmen; 
and it generates incentives for honest, serious and sustained 
efforts for the betterment of his family and community. 

(5) Farm tenancy research. A cursory reading of 
the text of the law will show that it was intended to govern 
tenancy relationships primarily in rice production. Only 
section 41 touches on crops other than rice and then only 
as far ag crop-sharing basis is concerned. The main bulk 
of the work of the Technical Division of the Commission 
consists in conducting surveys, gathering and analyzing 
data which will serve as the bases for determining the 
equity or inequity of tenancy practices in crops other than 
rice. Fairness in crop sharing is the goal of tenancy re- 
search. The Commission hopes soon to be in a position to 
make recommendations for amendments of the Act towards 
more equitable sharing basis on rice and other crops. For 
as long as both parties feel that the law is fair to them, 
harmony and peace will characterize their relationships. 


New Deal on the Farm 


Never before had tenant farmers been given such op- 
portunities for improvement. And never before had they 
been showered with such government concern and solicitude. 
With such opportunities and assistance now placed in the 
hands of the tillers of the soil—the bulk of our rural popula- 
tion—we cannot but be optimistic that these measures of 
land reform, in conjunction with rural improvement, will 
bring about rural peace and contentment on the farms of 
the Philippines. 


Tenancy and Related Statistics 


Our palay farms have an aggregate area of 2,920,320 
hectares. One half of this area is operated by tenants— 
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(1,460,160 hectares). Three-fourths of the 1,460,160 hec- 
tares are operated by full tenants (1,095,120 hectares) and 
one-fourth by part tenants (365,040 hectares). One-fifth 
of the 1,095,120 hectares operated by full tenants are first 
class lands (219,024 hectares) and four-fifths are second 
class lands (876,096 hectares). Assuming that one half of 
the area operated by a part tenant is owned by himself, then 
only 182,520 hectares are involved in the redistribution as 
far as the part tenant is concerned. 

One-fifth of the 182,520 hectares operated by part 
tenants are first class lands (36,504 hectares) and four- 
fifths are second class lands (146,016 hectares), Assuming 
that on first class lands the average gross yield is 47 cavans 
per hectare and on second class lands 25 cavans per hectare, 
the gross yield on areas operated by full tenants is 
10,294,128 cavans from 219,024 hectares of first class lands, 
and 21,902,400 cavans from 876,096 hectares of second class 
lands. The gross yield on areas operated by part tenants 
would be 1,715,688 cavans from 36,504 hectares of first class 
lands and 8,650,400 cavans from 146,016 hectares of second 
class lands. 


Deductions from the gross produce were made roughly 
as follows: For reaping—10%, For threshing—5%, For seed 
—2%, For fertilizer—2%, For pest & disease control—1%, 
Total deduction—20%. The net produce on areas operated 
by full tenants would be 8,235,308 cavans from 219,024 
hectares of first class lands and 17,521,920 cavans from 
876,096 hectares of second class lands. The net produce on 
areas operated by part tenants would be 1,378,551 cavans 
from 219,024 hectares of first class lands and 2,920,320 
cavans from 146,016 hectares of second class lands. Five 
per cent of 8,285,303 cavans and 10 per cent of 17,521,920 
cavans are 411,765 cavans and 1,752,192 cavans respective- 
ly which are due for redistribution to full tenants on first 
and second class lands after each agricultural year if the 
law is fully implemented. Five per cent of 1,372,551 cavans 
and 10 per cent of 2,920,320 cavans are 68,627 cavans and 
292,032 cavans respectively which are also due for transfer 
to part tenants on first and second class lands upon full 
implementation of the law. 


From the second crop on irrigated palay farms aggre- 
gating 162,702 hectares, operated by tenants a total of 
about 280,000 cavans is also due for a turn over to tenants. 
A total of about three million cavans, if sold at P9 a cavan, 
would give the 649,000 palay tenant farmers an additional 
income of about P27 million. 


STRUCTURE OF JAPAN’S FOREIGN TRADE 


POSTWAR RECOVERY 


Japan’s foreign trade in the years after the war has 
followed a thorny path of recovering from the. extremely 
low level at which it found itself subsequent to the end 
of hostilities in 1945. In 1948—three years after the war 
—indices for imports and exports remained low, standing 
at merely 69.8 and 27.5 respectively expressed in value of 
U.S. dollars, and 17.8 and 7.5 in quantity, both taking the 
annual averages for 1984 to 1986 as 100. However, in June 
1950 when the Korean War broke out, value indices for 
both imports and exports reached about the same level as 
in prewar years, whereas quantitative indices remained 
only 30 per cent respectively of the prewar level. Since 
then the nation’s foreign trade has continued to make a 
gradual improvement. In 1955, exports and imports in 


terms.of value were doubled and tripled respectively com- 
pared with the prewar levels. But in terms of quantity, 
exports reached only 60 per cent and imports 80 per cent 
respectively of the prewar level. This comparatively low 
level ‘of trade scale in terms of quantity poses a serious 
problem to Japan’s foreign trade in view of the fact that 
most trading countries of the world have already attained 
and some have even surpassed the prewar levels in their 
overseas trade. Furthermore, when viewed in terms of 
Japan’s share in world trade, she held the fourth place in 
1938, with exports and imports accounting for 5.4 and 4.6 
per cent respectively. In 1954, however, they were 2.4 per 
cent for exports ranking eleventh in the world’s total ex- 
ports, and 2.8 per cent for imports standing ninth in the 
world’s total imports. Under these circumstances, it will 
be seen that with the changes in the political and economic 
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situation both at home and abroad, Japan’s overseas trade 
in the course of the postwar years has presented a striking 
contrast to that in prewar times with respect-to trade com- 
modities and markets for both export and import. 


SHIFTS IN COMMODITY COMPOSITION 


Through the periods before and after the war Japan 
has been among the industrial nations of the world whose 
trade commodities in the main consist of manufactured 
goods for export and raw materials for import. However, 
further inquiry into the commodity lists will reveal sub- 
stantial changes in their composition after the war, 


Export Commodities 


A review of the list of commodities for export in post- 
war years compared with that in the prewar years shows 
that an overall increase has been attained in value, but in 
percentages to total exports, textiles and foodstuffs have 
decreased, whereas metal and - metal products, machines, 
ceramics and chemicals have increased considerably. 


Exports by Principal Commodity Groups in Percentage 
(in U.S.8 million) 
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(1) Iron and Steel Products: The iron and _ steel 
industry after the war has made a spectacular upswing 
both in production and exports, surpassing the prewar level 
by a wide margin. The prewar export of iron and steel 
products recorded its largest figure with some 400,000 metric 
tons in a year. In 1952 the total amounted to 1,630,000 
metric tons and rose further to 1,980,000 metric tons in 
1955, with the commodity in these years coming first on 
the list of export items in place of cotton fabrics. Thus, 
percentage of iron and steel product exports to the total 
exports (only 2 per cent before the war) saw a conspicuous 
rise to register 12.7 per cent in 1955. As regards overseas 
markets, Asian countries accounted for a large part before 
the war. But in postwar years, Argentina, Brazil and 
Australia have figured prominently as important customers 
of such products, and the exports to the Asian markets 
have been reduced to half the total exports. Up to the 
outbreak of the Korean war, about half the exports to the 
Asian countries went to Mainland China. Since then, the 
exports to that country have greatly declined and instead 
India, Pakistan, Thailand, the Philippines, Indunesia and 
Malaya have come to be the principal importing countries. 


(2) Non-ferrous Metal Products: Ranking as the 
chief export items out of the non-ferrous metal group are 
copper and aluminum products. Of the two classes, alu- 


1934—1936 1958—1955 minum products have seen an impressive rise over the pre- 
Average Average war level of only 1.5 per cent, accounting for some 3.2 per 
Value % Value % cent of the total annual exports in postwar years. Largely 
Mg ibilee Patten s cnieilativw avs ciclcee's.s cae 488.4 52.1 622.4 37.9 yvesponsible for the noticeable upturn has been a decrease 
Matale ters, ssthabesinntws Ss 76.8 8.2 274.1 16.3 jin domestic demands resulting from the reduced scale of the 
Machinery —.... 0000s 66.5 7.1 212.5 13.1. munition industry after the war. The principal export 
BD) BES ROveTeE Ss fa 2 el a8 184.1 8.4 markets for the non-ferrous metal products have shifted 
fat oc ye seu peioecel Manatnetnret iy? .4 a 198 4:8 from Mainland China and other neighboring nations in the 
on Oe ss ee ie =e ve ee Ver prewar years to the United States and European countries 
as tease ee BR - - - : owing to a change in the overseas supply and demand situa- 
Total cecceverevecocccsvesvces 928.4 100.0 1,688.0 100.0 
Exports by Major Commodities 
(in U.S.$ million) 
Unit 1934—36 1955 
Quantitative 
Quantity Value Ratio Quantity Value Ratio Index 
1934-36=100 
% % 
Raw Silk KSascecrasde waties rales oteistan's’s(eieve'e els aiefe Mill. Ibs. 68 103.1 11.4 11 50.0 2.4 16.2 
Bille + Pabr bea yiiic cic: 00 aieterate alas orate Mobpiataciateate etelvie eCery Mill. Sq. Yds. 125 21.5 2.3 30 15.7 0.7 24.0 
Cotton: Yarn. siccccdisisececce aalisintint ciate tenes Mill. Ibs. 51 11.5 1.2 26 24.3 1-2 51.0 
Cotton, Fabrics fais dinii deb onecuecRenis stee sacs Mill. Sq. Yds. 2,849 153.2 16.5 1,138 229.8 11.4 39.9 
IW CO1OR Ss VAP) cans csimists valesesebevectienpanstiec ene Mill. Ibs. 6 3.3 0.4 7 17.4 0.8 116.7 
WOolets  PAPTICG ee csitnemesiesec.inas)600 2) 5ise's ella sis Mill. Sq. Yds. 41 13.5 1.5 17 27.8 1] 41.5 
Rayon Filament: NAIM cess usta cccgeessseeniene Mill. Ibs. 32 real 0.8 18 8.9 0.4 56.2 
Favor Mabrics ae eves tastes ste veins a:sjejais,siesstesee Mill. Sq. Yds. 475 37.8 4.1 342 60.0 8.0 72.0 
RRSVOR NGDIS LAN coils clessisiscisis’s © Ace vise oicisis'a\cieie's Mill. Ibs. - — -- 39 16.3 0.8 — 
Spun Rayon Fabrice ...p.....-0eseeeeeeeceeeees Mill. Sa. Yde. — _ -- 521 82.4 4.0 — 
ISOs MOLINE: Ui neve be eae’ weiely sajeciea ste suivietesiele'els Th. M.T. 107 = 2% 155 75.6 3.7 69.0 
UN i vie eee ehetate 510s vel aleve eisheleliatele am ajelnlavsieresigiele Mill. lbs. 35 3.4 0.4 31 9.7 0.4 88.6 
Rlemng nit Pm A ielstas sive ais anraly Alb 208 <tais Aeon aiatnls wierenneee Th. M.T. 988 4.8 0.5 1,206 22.4 1.1 102.2 
STIS WIPO ea ois clasolein) etFie Wi 6's 515 560 616 0D A¥: 9 ee Bie a — 14.0 1.5 — 41.9 2.0 _— 
Ammonium Sulphate .........eeeeeeeeeereeeeeee Th. tons 8 — 0.01 4,130 24.9 18 5,162.5 
ReOH METEOR, PPOMUES uc teisis's cepieg sisisieye sieis)cis 0 8i6,0 Th. M.T. 412 18.6 2.0 1,988 259.4 12.7 483.1 
INOn-fEFrOUR! MEERIS voces secccscccevscccstescss Th. M.T. 28 13.9 1.5 71 “ae 43 276.0 
Fabricated Metal Products ........+++-+eeeeeeee _ = = a oe a is 
Pvovamabica teeta tiets s detetic vals Sele wictniees ».cieis w cleieiere — 8.4 0.9 2.5 ; 
a. Capital Goods: Japan’s exports of capital goods 


have witnessed a remarkable expansion since the war, re- 
‘fleeting the development of heavy and chemical industries 
at home and increased demands for capital goods in coun- 
tries of Asia and Central and South America where indus- 
trialization is in rapid progress. 


tion. In consideration of an insufficient supply at home 
of the non-ferrous metals, the Government is calling in its 
export policy for exportation of the manufactured goods, 
while holding down ingot exports to the lowest possible 
level. 
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(3) Cement and Chemical Fertilizers: The exports of 
cement and chemical fertilizers including ammonium sulphate 
have shown a comparatively steady upward trend in post- 
war years. In terms of quantity, cement export in 1955 
slightiy eclipsed the prewar level, while export of ammonium 
sulphate, which amounted to only 10,000 metrie tons an- 
nually before the war, soared to 480,000 metric tons in 
1950, and further to 4,130,000 metric tons ‘in 1955. The 
important export markets for both products are neighbor- 
ing countries (Taiwan, Korea and Mainland China) and 
Southeast Asian countries. When the shorter distance 
between Japan and these countries is taken into account, 
it may safely be said that Japan benefits much from lower 
freightages in competition with other foreign suppliers. 


(4) Vessels, Vehicles and Machinery: Vessels, vehi- 
cles and machinery (including spinning machines, electric 
generators, telecommunication equipmert) are among the 
chief export items which have stood out in the nation’s ex- 
port trade since the end of the war. A general trend of 
such exports by major articles and destinations may be 
seen from the actual results of loans extended by the Ex- 


port-Import Bank of Japan. 
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war. In terms of value, however, more than half the 
nation’s total exports has been accounted for by exports of 
consumer goods centering around textiles. The consumer 
goods cover a variety of merchandise ranging from sundry 
goods manufactured by antiquated methods under old- 
fashioned management to chemical fiber products, which 
point to the growth of heavy and chemical industries. The 
postwar trends of the export of consumer goods as itemized 
by commodity groups—durable consumer goods, textile 
goods, foodstuffs and others—are analyzed below. 


(1) Durable Consumer Goods: The durable consumer 
goods include sewing machines, lumber products (including 
plywood), bicycles and optical instruments such as_ bino- 
culars and cameras. The exports of these goods in postwar 
years have followed a relatively steady upward curve with 
the 1955 exports of sewing machines reaching 1.7 per cent, 
optical instruments 1.4 per cent, bicycles 0.4 per cent, and 
lumber products 1.4 per cent respectively of the total ex- 
ports. By markets, sewing machines and parts are sent 
mostly to the United States. They are also supplied to 


Loans Granted by the Export-Import Bank of Japan in 1954—1955 


(in Y million) 
Vessels Vehicles Electric Telegraphic Textile Iron & Others Total 
Machinery Machinery Machinery Steel 

(Number) (Number) (Number) (Number) (Number) (Number) (Number) (Number) 
Value Value Value Value Value Value Value Value 
Fats Rest wAsia See ech. ance det see esate (5) — (5) (2) (3) _ (18) (28) 
1,604 167 123 1,482 716 4,091 
FSOUTMOASE TABI crisis vaichts Gite cacltyte: cobra setter ovtae (4) (26) _— — (72) (5) (10) (117) 
1,901 6,706 3.928 1,918 1,823 16,276 
DAA ALGP TIO RSEN ote sress!s cists custo: ghete siabem eis tertleta:o Spare Cam q) _ ~ — (4) ad = (5) 
1,950 8,610 5,560 
Morvth “Americas. po. Gic s nen essa de canisters (2) ——4 — —_— — _ -- (2) 
1,909 1,909 
Central and South America .........eeeeeeeees (19) 5) (2) — (1) (2) (4) (36) 
15,095 1,847 5038 _— 285 1,098 508 19,336 
FERED DRAIN c/o, creo 8) 5%, Kats Manik ccavidere maaan (9) — (1) — - -- _ (10) 
3,899 40 3,939 
ETC. NWioatr rea peirciietneniar naticntee tuntee een (56) — - _ _ = = (56) 
44,928 44,928 
TOtATS  Laacha sia chat asimmarsta atcagre meriboniesiie Rarstoaaete (96) (31) (8) (2) (83) (7) (27) (254) 
8,553 123 9,305 8,016 3,046 96,039 


71,286 


* including Korea, Taiwan, Mainland China and Hongkong. 


When itemized by commodities, vessels lead other items 
in export value, followed by vehicles and spinning machines. 
By destinations, the export markets for vessels are located 
in large measure in Liberia and Panama. For vehicles and 
machinery, Southeast Asiz ) countries are the principal ex- 
port markets, followed by Japan’s neighboring countries 
and Latin American countries, 


From the above it will be seen that the major export 
commodities of Japan’s postwar trade that come under the 
category of capital goods are iron and steel products, copper 
and aluminum goods, cement, chemical fertilizers, vessels, 
vehicles and machinery. Itemized by destinations, the ex- 
port markets for the capital goods excepting non-ferrous 
metal products are located in the main in Asia, Central 
and South American countries where economic development 
projects are well under way. 


b. Consumer Goods: The export of capital goods has 
played an increasing part’ in Japan’s export trade since the 


Indonesia, Malaya, Singapore, Korea, Brazil, Columbia and 
Iran. Importing countries of optical instruments are headed 
by the United States and Canada, followed by Brazil, South 
Korea, India, Malaya, Singapore, and European countries. 
Major export markets for plywood, which accounts for half 
the lumber goods exports, are the United States and Euro- 
pean countries. It is worth noting that a considerable 
portion of the exported durable consumer goods, such as 
sewing machines, optical instruments, and plywood, find 
their major markets in industrialized countries. In con- 
trast, however, the majority of importers of bicycles are 
Asian countries including Indonesia, Taiwan and Singapore. 


(2) Textile Goods: Textile goods have continued to 
stay on the top of export items after the war. Their ex- 
ports, though accounted for more than 50 per cent of the 
total exports before the war, have declined to level off at 
around 40 per cent. The fall in the ratio has resulted partly 
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from the increased exports of capital goods such as iron 
and steel products. But what has contributed more to the 
decline has been the dullness in the export especially of the 
cotton fabrics and raw silk due to the development during 
the war of cotton industry in the backward nations, and of 
the nylon industry in the United States. 


(a) Raw Silk and Silk Fabrics: Before the war the 
exports of raw silk to the United States accounted for 80 
per cent of the total exported. The postwar development 
of the chemical fiber industry in the United States, however, 
has dealt a hard blow to Japan’s postwar export of raw silk, 
causing a heavy fall to 60 per cent of the prewar export 
level. Seriously affected by the heavy setback in exports 
to the United States, export quantitative indices for 1955, 
taking the prewar average as 100, stood at 16.2 for raw 
silk and 24.0 for silk fabrics. In percentages to the nation’s 
total exports they represented decreases from 11 per cent 
in the prewar years to between 2 and 8 per cent for the 
former and from 2.3 per cent to 0.7 per cent for the latter. 


(b) Cotton Yarn and Fabrics: In the prewar years 
cotton fabrics led other items in exports abroad occupying 
16.5 per cent of Japan’s total exports. After the war, 
however, the exports declined appreciably to record a 
quantitative index of 40 in 1955 against 100 for the prewar 
average which represented 11.4 per cent in value of the 
nation’s total exports. On the list of export items for 
1955 cotton fabrics, though ranked first in 1950, 1951, 1953 
and 1954, came second to iron and steel products. The 
postwar export of cotton yarn has remained at about 1 
per cent of the nation’s total exports, but in terms of quanti- 
ty it has decreased to no more than half the prewar level. 
By destinations, Asian countries account for 70 per cent 
of the total exports of cotton yarn and fabrics covering 
the periods before and after the war. l,oticeable in this 
respect is the fact that the postwar exports of these goods 
to Mainland China have seen a marked decrease from the 
prewar level of about 10 per cent in their total exports, and 
in India the development after the war of the cotton textile 
industry there has brought about a tremendous decline in 
Japan’s exports to that country. 


(c) Chemical Fiber Yarn and Fabrics: As already 
mentioned, the postwar exports of natural textile goods 
centering around raw silk and silk fabrics, and cotton yarn 
and fabrics have remained far below ithe prewar level. In 
sharp contrast, however, the exports of chemical fiber yarn 
and fabrics have made a marked advance with export indices 
reaching 178 for the former and 181 for the latter respec- 
tively based on 100 for the prewar average. Of Japan’s 
total exports, postwar exports of chemical fiber yarn cal- 
culated in value have jumped from the prewar 0.7 per cent 
to 1.5 per cent, and those of chemical fiber fabrics from 
4.1 to 7.1 per cent. Rayon filament yarn and rayon fabrics 
which were exported in large quantities before the war 
have found much room for increase to reach the prewar 
level. Apparently contributing to enlarged exports above 
the prewar level of chemical fiber products as a whole is 
increased exports of rayon staple yarn and spun rayon 
fabrics. The major export markets for the chemical fiber 
goods are Asian, and Central and South American, and 
African countries. 


(3) Foodstuffs and Others: Chief export items that 
come under the category of foodstuffs are fishery products 
including canned crab, tuna, salmon and trout, and frozen 
tuna, wheat flour, tea and sodium glutamate soda. Export 
of these goods accounted for 9.5 per cent before the war 
and 6.7 per cent in 1955 respectively of the nation’s total 
exports. As one of the leading fishery countries of the 
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world, Japan exported in 1953, 26.1 per cent of the world’s 
total exports of fishery products. Although the postwar 
exports are only 70 per cent of the prewar level, the ratio 
to the nation’s total exports after the war has increased 
from 2.7 percent in the prewar years to 3.7 per cent. Be- 
fore the war, the United Kingdom was the major importing 
country of fishery products purchasing some 30 per cent 
of the nation’s fishery exports, followed by the United 
States and Mainland China. After the war, the United 
States has led other countries by importing half the na- 
tion’s fishery exports, while exports to the United Kingdom 
have witnessed a conspicuous decline to 2 per cent of the 
nation’s total exports due to import restrictions imposed by 
that country. Other export items that stand out in Japan’s 
exports are sundry goods including ceramics and toys. The 
prewar export of ceramics accounted for 1.5 per cent of 
the nation’s total exports, which has been raised to 2 per 
cent after the war, while that of toys has climbed to 2.0 
per cent from 0.9 per cent in the prewar years. About 
half the export values of ceramics and toys are accounted 
for by exports to the United States. Next in order come 
Southeast Asian and Middle and Near East countries for 
ceramics, and European countries for toys. 


From the general survey so far made of Japan’s chief 
export items in relation to their respective markets, the 
following conclusion may be drawn. The major export 
markets for capital goods and textile goods other than raw 
silk and silk fabrics center around Asian countries, extend- 
ing to Central and South American and African countries 
that are as yet less advanced than Japan in industrial tech- 
nology, and either carrying on or preparing for the task of 
industrialization. On the other hand, non-ferrous metal 
products, raw silk and silk fabrics, foodstuffs (fishery pro- 
ducts, fruits, tea, sodium glutamate soda), sundry goods 
{ceramics, toys), plywood, light machinery and precision 
articles (sewing machines, cameras, binoculars) are export- 
ed chiefly to such industrial countries as the United States 
and European countries. These two opposing aspects as 
are seen in the distribution of overseas markets for Japanese 
exports combine to present a significant feature of Japan’s 
postwar export trade. 


Import Commodities 


The list of import commodities for Japan’s postwar 
trade as analyzed in comparison with that in the prewar 
years shows that her imports of foodstuffs, raw materials 
for heavy industrial and chemical products, and machinery 
have increased, while those of textile materials, particularly 
raw cotton, have decreased. As in the case of export com- 
modities, a general review will be made of major import 
items, as applying to their respective overseas markets. 


a. Foodstuffs: Before the war, a considerable portion 
of foodstuffs Japan needed for feeding the population was 
imported from abroad. Percentages which imported foods 
occupied in the total food supplies were 9 per cent for rice, 
25 per cent for wheat, 1 per cent for barley, 88 per cent 
for sugar, 70 per cent for soybeans. After the war, the 
domestic supply of foods has slightly increased, but due to 
the population growth in Japan proper from 70 million of 
prewar times to nearly 90 million, the degree of dependence 
on imported foods has naturally exceeded the, prewar level. 
Between 1952 and 1954 grain imports to their total sup- 
plies averaged 11.7 per cent for rice, 57.1 per cent for 
wheat, 35.8 per cent for barley, 95.2 per cent for sugar, 
and 44.4 per cent for soybeans. Quantitative import indices 
for 1955 based on 100 for the prewar average stood at 150 
for rice, 550 for wheat, 9,600 for barley, 112 for sugar, 
and 116 for soybeans indicating a sharp rise in imports of 
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Imports by Major Commodities 


(in U.S. million) 


Unit 
Quantity 
Food & Beverawet c.scsceseeeesetteetneenene 
Blok Minty sas redoamee Vanes Oise enn eos Th. M.T 835 
Wheat ss crccsccevetevesevenrevecenensevrens " 414 
Barley duped rcrresearwaspenerveeniaseeseve ” 6 
BUSAL yo oiic ons me ases pectin nate na ea ne eee ” 966 
Textile Materviali  csocccecsesnrvsrssesvveves 
Raw Cotton .ircrsccccrersrrreveeevreesvnes Mill. lbs 1,828 
WOO] ee oo cen Mehr OMA Niches RukO anata tae » 218 
Crude Oi] & Petroleum Products .........+++ Th. M.T. 4,932 
Tron Oreuisaeds ces ici kwrypes@an> vou he be: 8,592 
Tron Bervap ivecseccscsereceresesevoveceesene 1,534 
COal Wests wer ces cecil elevabs vemaunvave wan v0 4,816 
Crude Rubber’... ccccccdecnnceccseeerenseverne 65 
Bale kane avian ew eEMA Bene wae me nee seeievs 8 1,238 
BOVHOaHG, cea rsa ches wicroeceaararcce wet euone , 604 
Cattle Hides (1950, 55 Raw Skins) ........ 7 
Chemicals Absiahicirnicussnse warns crgieese rons 
SOB ITOTY ee acieaicech cr Oho Cat brie PALle tole R RAL 
Miscellaneous saircccrciaae espns cicsiwaneners es 
LOCK Me Nighiias TAP MARPAC mh AA SiN Seed 


wheat and barley. In recent years food imports have ac- 
counted for 20 to 25 per cent of the total imports offering 
a marked contrast to some 16 per cent of the prewar years 
excepting postwar peaks of 40 to 55 per cent recorded 
between 1946 and 1949. When viewed in relation to im- 
port markets, the trend of food imports may be analyzed as 
follows: 


Rice: Before the war, more than 90 per cent of rice 
imports came from Korea and Taiwan. After the war, 
however, imports from Korea have been suspended, and Tai- 
wan, Thailand, Burma and the United States have com- 
prised the main import sources. Wheat and Barley: In the 
prewar years, Australia headed the list of exporting coun- 
tries of wheat and barley to Japan with some 60 per cent 
of the total imports, followed by Canada with 20 per cent 
and the United States with 10 per cent. After the war, 
however, the list transformed to see the United States ac- 
counting for half the total imports of the foods followed 
~ by Canada. Imports from Australia have dropped to some 
10 per cent. Sugar: The prewar imports of sugar from 
Taiwan occupied nearly 75 per cent of the total imported, 
which have declined tremendously to 30 to 385 per cent 
after the war. Increased imports of sugar from Indonesia, 
Cuba and Peru are worth noting. Soybeans: Before the 
war, nearly 80 per cent of soybean imports were accounted 
for by imports from Mainland China and some 20 per cent 
from Korea. Up ito the outbreak of the Korean War, 
imports from Mainland China and the United States were 
approximately 50 per cent each of its total imports. Since 
1951, however, imports from the United States had increased 
considerably to account for 75 per cent in 1955. 


From the above analysis of import markets for food- 
stuffs, a shift can be observed in sources of supply from 
the neighboring markets to North America. 


b. Textile Raw Materials: The textile industry de- 
pends heavily on overseas markets for raw materials except 
raw silk. Because of scarce indigenous resources, most of 


1984—36 1950 1955 
Quantitative 
Value Ratio Quantity Value Quantity Value Ratio index 
1984-36=100 

% % 

167.4 16,6 810,7 624,9 25.2 
100.9 10.6 671 85.7 1,246 196.7 7.9 149.2 
11,38 1,2 1,578 147.1 2,287 167.4 6.7 552.4 
0.1 0,02 279 18.8 576 89.8 1.6 9,600.0 
44.8 4.7 360 46.0 1,070 115.8 4.6 111.9 

288.7 30.3 369.6 601.8 24.3 
224.8 23.7 808 277.5 1,090 883,2 16.5 59.6 
56.0 5.9 16 69.3 205 164.4 6.6 96.2 
30.8 3.2 2,877 41.1 12,145 227.8 9.1 246.8 
10.8 pF | 1,424 41.0 5,459 81.6 3.2 151.9 
22.3 2.3 44 0.4 1,286 63.7 2.5 83.8 
16.2 1.7 832 10.6 2,861 56.2 2.2 59.4 
17.6 1.8 57 40.3 87 66.2 2.6 133.8 
4.8 0.5 642 7.4 2,026 21.6 0.8 163.5 
720.5 2.2 2038 23.9 808 98.2 3.9 116.3 

86 12.7 61 22.8 0.9 

38.7 4.1 27.6 80,2 8.2 

44.7 4.7 1.4 182.4 5.3 

22.8 119.0 4.8 

950.9 100,0 967.2 2,471.4 100.0 


the raw cotton and wool to be processed for export have 
been imported from abroad. Imported rayon pulp account- 
ed for more than 80 per cent of its total supply before the 
war, but dropped to some 30 per cent after the war. When 
viewed in terms of quantity taking the prewar average as 
100, import indices for 1955 still remained below the pre- 
war levels, standing at 60 for raw cotton and 96 for wool. 
Before the war, such textile raw materials accounted for 
80 per cent and foods 19 per cent respectively of Japan’s 
total imports. But in 1955 the trend was found to be the 
other way round when textile raw material imports fell to 
24 per cent, while food imports rose to 25 per cent. It is 
evident that the decreased imports of raw materials for 
textiles after the war is due mainly to shrinkage in overseas 
purchase of raw cotton. Largely responsible for the de- 
cline in imports of the material is the slow progress in the 
recovery of the cotton spinning industry from the hard blow 
it suffered from the war. 


Analysis of major markets for the textile raw materials 
is as follows: 


Raw Cotton: In prewar times some 50 per cent of 
Japan’s total imports of raw cotton were from the United 
States, 40 per cent from India, and 5 per cent from Egypt. 
In the years immediately after the war, Japan depended on 
the United States for a greater part. But other markets 
as sources of supply were sought as a means of coping with 
the dollar shortage. Consequently, in 1955 imports from 
the United States dwindled to 35 per cent, with Mexico, 
Pakistan and Brazil presenting themselves as major markets 
to follow the United States. Wool: As in the prewar years, 
Australia has headed the postwar list of import markets 
for wool supplies, with Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay and 
South African countries following far behind. 


c. Mineral Fuels: In the prewar years, imponted coal 
accounted for some 10 per cent and petroleum some 95 
per cent respectively of their total supplies. The per- 
centages have nemained unchanged after the war. But im- 
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port quantitative indices for 1955 based on 100 for the pre- 
war average stood at only 60 for coal in sharp contrast to 
246 for petroleum. This verifies the fact that in compari- 
son with coal, petroleum import has shown an astonishing 
advance since the war. Of Japan’s total imports, coal ac- 
counted for 1.7 per cent before the war, rising to 2.2 per 
cent in 1955 (3.7 per cent in 1958). Meanwhile petroleum 
import has increased from 8.2 per cent before the war to 
9 per cent, The main reason for this spectacular increase 
in imports of petroleum is a shift in fuel from coal to 
petroleum for Japan’s domestic industries at large. Before 
the war import supply markets for coal consisted of Main- 
land China with 70 per cent of total imports, North Vietnam 
with 15 per cent and Korea with 18 per cent. In 1950, 
Mainland China accounted for 64 per cent, followed by India 
with 10 per cent, the United States with 9 per cent and the 
U.S.S.R. with 7 per cent, After the outbreak of the Korean 
War, Mainland China supplied a smaller share, giving place 
to the United States which accounted for more than 85 per 
cent of Japan’s total coal imports in 1955. In prewar times, 
more than 70 per cent of the country’s petroleum imports 
came from the United States. But after the war the prin- 
cipal import market for petroleum shifted from the United 
States to Saudi Arabia. Of the respective total imports in 
1955, Japan imported from Saudi Arabia more than 50 
per cent of crude oi! and petroleum, 15 per cent of gasoline 
and other light oils, and 25 per cent of heavy oil. In the 
same year Japan bought from the United States 24 per cent 
of the total imports of gasoline and other light oils and 50 
per cent of her total heavy oil imports. 


d. Other Raw Materials: Other raw materials for 
which Japan turns wholly or mainly to overseas markets 
are iron ore, tin ore, bauxite, scrap iron, and other key 
raw materials including salt, phosphate rock and crude 
rubber. A survey of imports of iron ore and crude rubber 
shows the following: 


Ore: Before the war, up to 90 per cent of the 
country’s supply of iron ore was imported from abroad. 
However, the percentage has been lowered to 70 per cent 
in recent years owing to increased domestic supply. Based 
on 100 for the prewar average, import quantitative index 
for 1955 rose to 150, with the percentage to the total im- 
ports rising from 1.1 per cent before the war to 3.2 per 
cent. Before the war, 48 per cent of iron ore imports came 
from Malaya, 36 per cent from Mainland China, and. 9 per 
cent from the Philippines. In 1955, Malaya still headed the 
list of major import markets with 80 per cent, followed by. 
the Philippines with 25 per cent, India with 23 per cent, 
Canada with 10 per cent, Goa with 7 per cent, and the 
United States with 5 per cent, Iron ore imports from 
Mainland China have decreased to almost nothing since the 
outbreak of the Korean War in 1950 when 14 per cent was 
recorded as imported from that country. Crude Rubber: 
As in the prewar years, Japan has depended on countries 
abroad for all her needs of crude rubber after the war. 
Import quantitative index for 1955 increased to 134 against 
100 for the prewar average. No appreciable change has 
taken place since the war in the list of major import markets 
-——Malaya and Indonesia. 


Iron 


CHANGES IN OVERSEAS MARKETS 


The prewar list of overseas markets for Japan’s imports 
and exports has been greatly revised since the war. Respon- 
sible for this are (1) diminished markets in Korea and Tai- 
wan, (2) sharp shrinkage in trade with Mainland China 
and (3) a tremendous increase in relative importance of 
trade with North and. South American eountries, especially 
the United States. 
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Exports by Markets 
(in U.S.$ million) 
1935 1950 1955 
Value % Value % Value % 
Asia 579,1 63.6 383,1 46.2 842.9 41,9 
Korea 165.2 17.0 18.1 teh} 39,4 1,9 
Taiwan ne 60,5 6.6 38.0 4.5 63.8 8.1 
Mainland China 159.7 17.5 19.6 2.4 28.5 1.4 
Southeast Asia 168.9 18.6 274.2 83.1 507.4 25.0 
Burone oo 4itias esse 71.9 7.9 99,7 12.0 205.7 10.2 
United Kingdom 83,0 8.6 25.9 8.1 60.7 8.0 
North America .,...... 152.5 16.7 197.4 23,8 501.7 24.9 
United States of America 148.8 16.8 179,2 21.6 449.2 22.8 
Catindg  Guacscecwre vac 2.2 0.2 14,6 1.7 45.1 2.2 
Central and South America 28.8 8.5 43,8 5.2 178.9 8.9 
ATSenti ne Mwai 8.0 0.8 20,9 2.6 79.1 3.9 
BGR ewe spit ans naene 1.6 0.1 2,3 0.2 83.4 V6 
Africas tacscne resets 61.1 5.6 73.7 8.9 205.5 10.2 
Oceania vicvevdrsscsenne 26.3 2.8 29.9 8.6 76.6 8.7 
Others cistron: peat = -- = _ 0.2 _ 
otal so. sebicacncas 910.0 100.0 827.8 100.0 2,010.6 100.0 


Imports by Markets 
(in U.S.$ million) 


1935 1950 1955 
Value % Value % Value % 
7 estiaqeicsnanoaredocde 464.1 51.1 315.5 82.6 903.9 36.6 
Morea? santiiawcacnshes 135.0 14.9 15.7 1.6 9.5 0.4 
TOA AN Tubiais satis aiten cae 87,2 9.6 85,8 3.7 80.9 8.8 
Mainland China 97.2 10.7 39.3 4.1 80.8 8.3 
Southeast Asia 144,7 15.9 198.0 20.0 619.1 21.0 
Burone! “Deas vewaes st 97.5 10.7 38.5 4.0 175.0 7.1 
United Kingdom 22.8 2.5 6.7 0.7 87.9 1.5 
North America 241.4 26.6 450.2 46.5 965.1 39.0 
United States of America 225.0 24.7 418.2 48.2 1772.8 31.2 
Canada “Wises cabo’ 14.7 1.6 15.4 1.6 108.8 4.4 
Central and South America 12.2 1.8 52.8 5.4 160.0 6.5 
Argentina: icicsccsovece 4.4 0.4 80.7 3.2 22.2 0.9 
Brazil 2 0.1 1.6 0.2 59.3 2.4 
Africa 19.2 2.1 26.3 2.7 62.9 2.5 
Oceania 69.2 7.6 84.4 8.8 204.4 8.3 
Others 5.3 0.6 _— _— 0.1 —_ 
PEOUBL me pete vise als 908.9 100.0 967.2 100.0 2,471.4 100.0 


1. Asian Markets: In striking contrast to the expand- 
ed trade between countries of the respective continents after 
World War II, Japan’s trade with Asian countries fell to 
42 per cent of her total exports and 37 per cent of the 
total imports in 1955 from the prewar level of 64 and 51 
per cent respectively. Before the war, Japan’s political and 
economic influence on these markets played a major part. 
in sustaining larger volume of trade with these countries. 
This was clearly indicated in the trade figures—63 per cent 
of her total exports and 51 per cent of the total imports 
coming from countries nearby. By commodities, Japan’s 
chief imports were rice from Korea, sugar from Taiwan, and 
soybeans, iron ore, coking coal’ from Mainland China. Chief 
exports, on the other hand, covered a wide range of in- 
dustrial products. As a result of the war, however, Japan 
lost her monopolistic markets in Korea and Taiwan and 
since the outbreak of the Korean War, embargoes have been 
placed on trade with North Korea and Mainland China. In 
consequence, Japan’s trade with these countries in 1950 
made up only 9 per cent each of her total imports and ex- 
ports. They were further lowered to 7 per cent in 1955. 
Among the chief import items such as raw materials and 
foodstuffs for which Japan depended heavily on the neigh- 
boring countries before the war, raw sugar has remained in 
comparatively plentiful supply owing to continued imports 
from Taiwan. Soybeans, coal and iron ore, which had their 
major import sources in Mainland China before the start 
of the Korean War, have since been imported from the 
United States. Reflecting the eased international tension 
seen in the last two or three years, however, Japan’s trade 
with Mainland China has gradually emerged from the state 
of almost complete stagnation in the recent past. 
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In view of the reduced trade with the neighboring 
countries, Japan has sought to expand her trade particularly 
with Southeast Asian countries. Before the war, Japan’s 
trade with these countries accounted for 18.6 per cent of 
her total exports and 15.9 per cent of the total imports. 
They rose to 25 and 21 per cent respectively in 1955. 
Itemized by commodities, Japan imported before the war 
raw cotton from India, crude rubber from Malaya and 
Indonesia, crude oil from Indonesia, Borneo, minerals and 
non-ferrous metals from Malaya and India, and exported 
mainly cotton yarn and fabrics, and spun rayon fabrics 
to those countries. Since the war, Japan has still remained 
dependent in large measure on the Southeast Asian markets 
for such raw materials. A fact of particular significance in 
this respect is that with industrialization in gradual pro- 
gress in this part of the world, there has been a decreased 
supply of the raw materials as is seen in raw cotton imports 
from India. As in the prewar years, textile goods have 
headed the list of export commodities to these countries, 
but there has been an appreciable shrinkage in their per- 
centage. Replacing the textiles, capital goods such as metal 
products, machinery, and non-metallic mineral products 
(chiefly cement) have figured prominently. 


2. North American Markets: Though situated far from 
Japan, the two countries of North America, especially the 
United States, have contributed a great deal to the expan- 
sion of Japan’s foreign trade. Before the war the United 
States supplied Japan with such key raw materials as raw 
cotton, scrap iron, petroleum and machinery, and took 
Japan’s special export items such as raw silk, silk fabrics, 
cotton goods, clothing and toys. Japan’s trade with the 
United States in 1935 made up 17 per cent of her total 
exports and 25 per cent of the total imports. In 1945 and 
1946, Japan’s trade with the United States reached an un- 
usually high level of 75 per cent of her total exports and 
98 per cent of the total imports. This was due largely to 
the fact that the United States was able to furnish Japan 
with more commodities than other suppliers, and that the 
Occupation policy placed major stress on trade with that 
country. With the restoration of economic activities in 
other trading countries, however, the trade relations be- 
tween the two nations underwent a gradual change to show 
in 1955 percentages of 22 and 36 per cent respectively of 
Japan’s total exports and imports. But the United States 
still occupies the leading place in Japan’s foreign trade. 


In the field of imports, the United States has remained 
one of the principal suppliers of important raw materials, 
but the following points are to be noted: 1. In prewar 
times the United States ranked first in supplying Japan with 
petroleum. After the war, however, Saudi Arabia has taken 
the place of the United States owing to the reaching of a 
limit of the latter’s overseas supply capacity and to the 
development of refining facilities in Japan. 2. .Since. the 
war’s end the United States has replaced Asian countries 


in filling most of Japan’s needs for rice, soybeans, iron ore, 


and bituminous coal. The stagnant postwar trade of Japan 
with Asian countries has resulted mainly from the collapse 
of political relations and the development of domestic in- 
dustries in these countries, coupled with the abrupt fall in 
trade with Mainland China since the beginning of the Korean 
War. 3. The United States, together with Canada, has come 
to the fore as the principal supplier of wheat to Japan 
whose import of the commodity has greatly increased since 
the end of the war. Thus, Japan’s postwar imports from 
the United States have accounted for a comparatively larger 
portion of her total imports. 


On the other hand, Japan’s exports to the United States 
after the war have met with difficulties in balancing them- 
selves against imports on account of a remarkably decreased 
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shipment of raw silk which was the main export to that 
country before the war. This is ascribable to the develop- 
ment in the United States of the nylon industry during and 
after the war. The chief export items that have gone far 
in filling the trade gap are cotton fabrics, clothing, toys, 
fish and fish products, and sundry goods. Noticeable are 
marked increases in exponts of optical instruments and 
sewing machines. Yet in trade with the United States 
Japan’s excess of imports over exports has amounted to 
several hundreds of million dollars in value~ annually. 


Japan’s export items to Canada are almost the same 
as those ito the United States, and wheat is the biggest im- 
port item from that country. ‘The trade balance has been 
unfavorable to Japan by a wide margin. 


Although the unfavorable balance in trade with the 
United States and Canada has been the main cause of Japan’s 
deficit in her visible trade account, her foreign exchange 
receipts and payments have been kept on balance, thanks 
to American economic aids in the five postwar years, and 
to special procurement demands placed in the years there- 
after in connection with the war in Korea. 


3. Other Markets: Because of the stagnant trade with 
the neighboring countries in postwar years the percentage 
of Japan’s trade with Asian and North American countries, 
which recorded 80 per cent of her total imports and ex- 
ports before the war, has diminished to 65 per cent for 
exports and 75 per cent for imports after the war. The 
gap has so far been filled by trade with Central and South 
American, European, and African countries and Australia. 
Trade with these countries is noteworthy in the following 
points: 


1. Japan’s trade with Central and South American 
countries has improved considerably after the war through 
the adoption of a bilateral clearing system in trade with 
Argentina and Brazil. Before the war, Japan’s trade with 
these countries accounted for 3.5 per cent of her total ex- 
ports and 1.3 per cent of the total imports. In 1955, how- 
ever, trade with these clearing countries occupied 4.5 per 
cent for exports and 3.3 per cent for imports. By com- 
modities, Japan’s exports to Latin American countries con- 
sist of iron and steel products and vehicles chiefly to Argen- 
tina, Brazil and Chile, vessels to Panama, and textiles to 
Venezuela. On the other hand, Japan’s imports are wool, 
raw cotton and wheat from Argentina and Brazil, and sugar 
from Cuba. 2. Before the war, Japan’s trade with African 
countries represented 5.6 per cent and 2.5 per cent of her 
total exports and imports respectively. After the war, how- 
ever, exports have climbed to 10.2 per cent, while imports 
have remained at about the prewar level. The marked 
increase is attributable to steady exports of textile goods 
to Egypt and other African countries, and active delivery 
of vessels to Liberia, Japan’s main import has been raw 
cotton from Egypt. 8. There was a time when Japan’s trade 
with European countries occupied 60 to 70 per cent in 
value of both imports and exports. With the development 
of various industries in Japan, however, changes have come 
about over the years to modify the value and the volume 
of her imports and exports. Of Japan’s. total trade in 
1955, those countries accounted for 7.0 per cent for im- 
ports and 10.2 per cent for exports. Japan’s main export 
items to these countries are raw silk, cotton fabrics, fish 
oil, and other fish products. 4. Australia comes first on 
the list of suppliers of raw wool. Japan’s prewar trade 
with that country accounted for some 8 per cent of her 
total imports and 3 per cent of the total exports, maintain- 
ing about the same percentage after the war. When viewed 
from the standpoint of trade balance, the outstanding 
characteristic is that Japan has a large deficit with Aus- 
tralia. 
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ECONOMIC SURVEY OF MALAYA AND 


BRITISH 


BORNEO 


(Compiled by United Nations’ ECAFE Secretariat) 


PART Il 


BRITISH BORNEO 


Despite their obvious differences in wealth, the two 
Crown Colonies—North Borneo and Sarawak—and the State 
of Brunei have some similar economic problems. Tradi- 
tionally the area has looked towards Singapore as its entre- 
pot, although Sandakan in North Borneo, with its timber 
trade, has been an outstanding exception. Today, with the 
letting of construction contracts to Hongkong firms, with 
the scheduling of ships direct from Hongkong to Jesselton 
and Labuan in North Borneo, Kuching and the Rajang River 
in Sarawak, and even to Brunei Town, Brunei, this tradi- 
tional orientation is being modified. Income is based upon 
the export of primary products—oil, rubber, timber and 
pepper being the most important. The area’s common 
economic problems are based upon the comparative vastness 
of the unexplored forests and hill country, the difficulty of 
communication, and the lack of training of the labour force. 


As in Malaya, there is inter-territorial co-operation; 
certain governmental facilities are used and the cost is borne 
by more than one territory—the international airport at 
Labuan and the joint geological survey being examples. 
The territories are also co-operating in the subsidizing of 
a feeder air service which is owned and operated by a private 
Singapore-registered company. 


Brunei 


Brunei’s estimated M$57.2 million budget surplus for 
1955 and its favourable trade balance of M$174 million in 
1954 were due almost entirely to the output of Seria oil- 
fields, where, in 1954, an average of 14,340 tons of crude 
oil a day was piped to the refinery in Sarawak. Improve- 
ment in oil technology has increased the productivity of 
the field, and in 1955 there was a new oil find at Jerudong, 
the extent of which is not yet known. Prospecting is con- 
tinuing, and two wells have been drilled on the off-shore con- 
tinental shelf. To date no new discoveries have been mace 
in North Borneo and Sarawak, but the Miri field in Sarawak, 
long past its peak, continues to produce. 


Finance, then, is not one of the limiting factors in the 
economic, development of Brunei. In 1953 M$100 million 
was set aside for development scheduled to extend over 
the period 1954-58. By the beginning of 1955 M$46.8 of 
this fund had been committed but only M$8.6 million had 
been spent, although further commitments were made 
during 1955 and the estimates called for a 1955 develop- 
ment expenditure of M$24.4 million, about three times th2 
figure for 1954. The plan is, therefore, behind schedule, 
and it is now unlikely that it will be possible to complete the 
plan before 1960-62. The M$2.5 million Brunei airfield was 
nevertheless opened in 1954 to the British Borneo feeder 
service and light aircraft only; in 1956 this airfield will be 
ready for the regular Singapore-Borneo service. 


One cause of the delay has been the difficulty of getting 
the equipment and the trained men to Brunei. The rela- 
tively slower speed of implementation of the development 
plan is not without its benefits, in that difficulties caused 


by rapid expansion and the spending of very large sums in 
a short period are lessened. 


The immigration laws of the State remain strict, and 
personnel for the implementation of the programme is 
nearly all on a contract basis or on secondment from British 
territories. 


Until the new oil find at Jerudong or some other oil 
find is proved, the programme is proceeding with due regard 
to the necessity of putting by adequate reserves to meet 
the increased charges which will arise when the various de- 
velopment services have been completed and have to be 
maintained as an annually recurrent charge. Emphasis in 
the present plan is, therefore, being placed upon economic 
projects, on which expenditure of M$14 million was sche- 
duled for 1955—-as compared with M$7.3 million for health, 
education, and social welfare. For 1955, income from the 
M$241 million worth of sterling investments and a further 
M$1 million of Malayan dollar investments was estimated 
at M$9.5 million or almost 25 per cent of annual non- 
development expenditure. 


Agriculture remains the fundamental occupation of the 
people of Brunei. Two-fifths of the rice consumed in 
Brunei is produced within the State, and one important 
development scheme calls for experimentation in mechanized 
rice growing in the fertile swamps. The goal, self-sufficiency 
in rice, is not yet in sight; much depends upon the success 
of the present experiments and land surveys. While there 
was no rubber replanting scheme in 1955, a 14 hectare 
nursery for replanting material has been started; plans for 
aid to rubber small-holders are expected to be implemented 
early in 1956. 


There has been little industrial development in Brunei, 
despite the advantage of cheap waste fuel in the Seria area. 
An estimated M$300,000 was set aside in 1955 to assist the 
financing of small industrial undertakings. The cost of 
shipment is one problem which confronts Brunei’s industrial 
planners, and the construction of a deep-water port at 
Muara, connected by a road system to all parts of the 
State, was under active consideration in 1955. Industrial 
development will of necessity be very slow. Efforts are now 
being concentrated on the traditional silver craft of Brunei, 
on apprentice-scholarship schemes, and on trade-school in- 
struction—the last two schemes being undertaken at the oil 
company’s Seria school. The Malay labour force is being 
used to the extent possible in development projects within 


the State. 


North Borneo 


North Borneo was the worst damaged of all the Borneo 
territories during the last war, and reconstruction has, up 
to 1955, taken the greater proportion of its funds available 
for capital expenditure. The limiting factors to develop- 
ment are the lack of engineers and trained junior staff, and 
of technical assistance, and the lack of knowledge of, and 
access to, certain regions of the territory. The 1955-60 
Development Programme, revised in 1955 in the light of a 
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new allocation of funds under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act, now calls for expenditure of M$156 mil- 
lion over the five-year period. As a conservative estimate, 
budget surpluses on current account will provide M$8.5 
million towards development. Loans to a total of M$22.5 
million are scheduled to be raised, of which some M$12 
million may be raised in Malaya through the Employees’ 
Fund in the Federation and from Malayan banking in- 
stitutions. 


The revised plan has placed increased 
economic, at the expense of social, projects. Additional 
projects have been scheduled in the agricultural field, 
notably by the Rubber Replanting Fund and the Credit Cor- 
poration, for North Borneo’s rubber industry, like Malaya’s, 
is in real need of capital investment. A 2 cent per lb. cess 
on rubber exports has been levied, and the present replant- 
ing scheme strongly resembles that in effect in the Federa- 
tion of Malaya up to June 1955, The Credit Corporation 
was established in 1955 with the stated objective of granting 
credit and stimulating private investment in North Borneo 
by local and external capital. 


emphasis on 


Despite these heavy commitments, North Borneo hopes 
to be able to dispense in 1955 with the grant-in-aid from 
the United Kingdom, and exercise more local autonomy 
with regard to its financial policies. 


Improvement of transport is an essential first step in 
the development of North Borneo. A sum of M$15 million 
has been allocated for the construction of access roads over 
the next five years. The present railway fiom Jesselton to 
Malalap will be improved at a cost of M$3.8 million, since 
the cost of building a road to serve the same area is con- 
siderably higher. The air feeder service is important in 
assisting business men and officials to visit remote parts of 
the country, and some meat, tobacco, fresh vegetables and 
manufactured goods have been flown from the highlands 
to the coast with success, and, exceptionally, during the 
1955 high-price period, rubber was flown from Ranau to 
Jesselton. 


One of the more serious problems is the labour shortage. 
In part, this is countered by allowing contractors to import 
skilled workers from Hongkong for specific projects, but 
these workers do not reach the rural areas or assist the 
rubber planters, and they are not permitted, under current 
immigration policy, to settle permanently. In August 1955 
an agreement was reached with the Government of the 
Philippines under which Ilocano agricultural workers will 
come with their families to North Borneo on a three-year 
contract. At the end of this period they will, under pre- 
sent plans, have the choice of receiving either their return 
fare or a lump sum which will enable the family to buy 
land and settle permanently in North Borneo. It is not 
expected that more than 50-60 families will immigrate be- 
fore the end of 1955. 


Primary production is concentrated in rubber, timber, 
paddy, copra, and tobacco. The percentage value of primary 
exports attributable to rubber varies with its price, and is 
certain to rise in 1955. Exports in January-April 1955 
were valued at M$11.7 million compared with M$6 million 
for the same period in 1954. Hongkong is taking an in- 
creased percentage of North Borneo’s rubber for local con- 
sumption and is the sole market for its firewood. The 
price for firewood has fallen since 19538, due to increased 
use of kerosene for domestic purposes, but the increased 
production of timber has partially offset this loss. The 
main timber markets are Japan, Australia, and Hongkong; 
and the United States takes more than 50 per cent of the 
exports of cutch. The United Kingdom end other Euro- 
pean markets receive the bulk of North Borneo’s tobacco, 
hemp, and copra. 


FoR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


Sarawak 


Diversification, a policy of all the territories in the 
area, has been suceessfully applied in Sarawak. This is due 
primarily to the mobility that small-holders, the typical 
Sarawak rubber-growers, have in shifting between various 
agricultural pursuits, but, also to the importance of pepper 
and other main primary products—timber, sago flour, copra, 
jelutong, and petroleum. In 1952 ithe sum of export pro- 
ceeds from pepper and other main primary products ex- 
ceeded the proceeds for rubber for the first time since the 
1920’s; for 1953 and 1954, pepper was the most valuable 
export crop. With the high price of rubber in 1955, rubber 
again took the lead, The changes in the relative im- 
portance of the various crops indicate a real trend in pro- 
duction rather than, as in the case of the Federation of 
Malaya, changes in the relative prices of the various pro- 
ducts. 


Rubber is almost entirely a small-holder’s crop, Ex- 
port of rubber in 1954 totalled 28,000 tons, but in 19556 
this figure had already been exceeded by the end of July, 
although there was indication that the 1951 peak of 43,000 
tons would not be reached. As calculated for the 1955 
estimates, the export tax on rubber was scheduled to -bring 
in M$9.75 million, of which M$7.5 million had been collected 
by the end of September. The increase in output has been 
achieved without “slaughter tapping’, as the shift away 
from rubber production after 1952 had rested the trees. 
The effect of the shift back from paddy cultivation to rubber 
tapping will be reflected in the 1955/56 rice-crop statistics. 


1954 was the peak year for pepper, with exports reach- 
ing 2,715.tons for white pepper, as against 12,750 tons for 
black pepper. The pepper plant, which takes two years to 
fructify, has been suffering from an as yet incurable disease 
which causes death within two to three months. The falling 
price of pepper and ithe consequent decrease in new planting 
may result in a considerable fall in value of pepper exports 
in 1955. 


The timber industry has been expanding in Sarawak, 
and export for the first half of 1955 reached 149,000 tons 
as compared to 215,000 tons for the whole of 1954. Timber 
cargoes are loaded primarily at the Rajang River port of 
Tanjong Mani. In addition to a sum of M$261,000 already 
spent during 1950-54, M$690,000 has been allocated for 
forestry development during 1955-60, from the Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare Fund. This is for constitution of 
further demarcated forests, to carry out further evaluation 
surveys, and generally to provide further data on which to 
base future management. The main timber producing areas 
are now covered by licenses, but considerable areas still 
remain. As these are surveyed and the necessary data ob- 
tained, further licences are issued. 


Co-operative development has been encouraged and the 
movement had 9,451 members by the end of 1954. A co- 
operative central bank, with total assets of M$169,526 in 
August 1955, extends loans to member societies. How- 
ever, the principal demand has been for investment out- 
lets; while the bank’s deposit liabilities then totalled 
M$124,646, its investments were M$68,600 excluding fixed 
deposits with local commercial banks. 


Sarawak’s immigration policy admits contract workers 
for limited periods, and these workers have provided the 
basis of the skilled labour force. Sarawak’s own technical 
education programme is awaiting the report of a Colombo 
Plan expert. 


Rstimates for the 1955-60 M$99 million development 
plan call for an annual contribution from revenue of M$3 
million. The increased revenues obtained in 1956 will alter 
this scheme and reduce the M$30 million which was sche- 
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<luled to be raised by loans. 


Although Sarawak’s original 
development plan was delayed by the 1951-52 rubber boom 
which sent the labour force back to the small holdings, in 
1955 the plan was expected to proceed on schedule. 
biggest estimated expenditure in 1955 was the M$6.6 mil- 
lion allocation for roads, an amount in keeping with the 
plan’s stress on the importance of communications. 
ther M$3 million was scheduled for improvements in itele- 
communications, including aeronautical tele-communications. 
Reconstruction of the Bintulu airfield was 


The 


A fur- in 1955. 


of the interior. 
completed in 
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August 1955, and the Borneo service will be extended from 
Labuan, Brunei and Lutong down to Bintulu and Sibu where 
it connects again with the Singapore-Borneo service. 
major importance to the commerce of Sarawak is the de- 
velopment of port facilities down-river for Kuching. 
project, which is scheduled to cost M$5.8 million, was begun 
Expenditures continue to be made for geological 
and agricultural surveys as being basic to the exploitation 


Of 
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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 


October 29 to November 3, 1956 
U.S.$ 

T.T. T.T. Notes Notes 
Date High Low High Low 
29/10 $618% 618% 617 616 
30/10 621% 619% 620% 617 
31/10 625% 622% 625% 621% 
1/ll 636 627 635 625% 
2/11 635 63014 636 630% 
3/11 62614 624 627 622 

D.D. rates: High 631% Low 616%. 


Highest and lowest rates in October, 
1956 were: T.T. 6253 and 617; Notes 
6254 and 613%. 

Trading totals for the week: T.T. 
US$3,040,000; Notes cash US$610,000, 
forward US$4,100,000; D.D. US$430,- 
000. The fighting in Middle East sent 
Notes to the new high of 636, TT to 
635 and DD to 6813; rates later eased 
slightly under small-scale profit-taking. 
All sectors exceed supply. Specula- 
tive buying was particularly strong in 
the Notes market; interest favoured 
sellers and aggregated HK$5.20 per 
US$1,000, and positions taken by specu- 
lators averaged US$34 million per day. 
The market closed buoyant. 

Yen: Change over interest favoured 
buyers and aggregated HK$4.20 per 
Yen 100,000. Cash quotations were 
HK$1,500—1,475 per Yen 100,000. 

Far Eastern Exchange: Highest 
and lowest rates per foreign currency 
unit in HK$: Philippines 1.7625—1.74, 
Japan 0.0148—0.014675, Malaya 1.875, 
Vietnam 0.0555—0.05405, Thailand 
0.2808. (Sales: Pesos 865,000, Yen 135 
million, Malayan $360,000, Piastre 18 
million, and Baht 8 million. The mar- 
ket was very active. 

Agreed Merchant T.T. rates: Selling 
and buying rates per foreign currency 
in HK$: England 16.202—16.10, Aus- 
tralia 18.016—12.757, New Zealand 
16.202—-15.867, United States 5.839— 
5.755, Canada 6.0877—5.9479, ‘India 
1.216—1.205, Pakistan 1.218—1.204, 
Ceylon 1.219—1.207, Burma 1.216— 
1.205, Malaya 1.889—1.871. Selling 


rates per foreign currency’ unit 
in HK$: South Africa 16.236, Switzer- 
land 1.8822, Belgium 0.11696, West 
Germany 1.3918. 

Chinese Exchange: People’s Yuan 
remained at 6.889 per pound, 0.427 per 
HK$, 0.805 per Malayan $, 0.514 per 
Indian/Pakistan Rupee, 0.585 per Swiss 
Franc, and 2.345 per US$; cash notes 
at HK$1.45 per Yuan. Taiwan Dollar 
remained at 15.65—15.55 per US$ and 
2.74—-2.72 per HK$; cash notes at 
HK$168—160 per thousand, and re- 
mittances at 163—161. 

Bank Notes: Highest and lowest 
rates per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 16.22—16.12, Australia 12.75, 
New Zealand 14.90—14.85, East Africa 
15.25, South Africa 16.22—16.20, In- 
dia 1.1925—1.1875, Pakistan 0,88— 
0.86, Ceylon 0.96, Burma 0.475, Malaya 
1.845—1.841, Canada 6.445—6.265, 
Cuba 4.80, Philippines 1.845—1.80, 
Switzerland 1.89, West Germany 1.39, 
Italy 0.0095, Belgium 0.105, Sweden 


1.00, Norway 0.70, Denmark 0.77, 
Netherlands 1.48, France 0,0154— 
0.015, Vietnam 0.055—0.0525, Laos 
0.061—0.06, Cambodia 0.08—0.078, 


North Borneo 1.50, Indonesia 0,184— 
0.181, Thailand 0.2735—0.272, Macau 
1.00—0.995. 


GOLD MARKET 


Date High .945 Low .945 Macau .99 
29/10 $268% 267% Low 278 
30/10 271% 269 
81/10 276% 271 
1/)1 287 275% 298 High 
2/11 286% 1282, 
8/11 279 27414 


The opening and closing prices were 
268, 276; highest and lowest 287, 
267%. Highest and lowest in October 
were 2754, 266. The market was 
buoyant on account of the bullish US$ 
rates; fluctuations were so wide that 
one member of the Exchange was forced 
into bankruptcy. Speculators bought 
heavily but sellers were few, forcing 
quotations up. Interest favoured buy- 
ers and aggregated HK$6.78 per 10 
taels of .945 fine. Tradings averaged 
11,000 taels per day and amounted to 
66,000 taels for the week, in which 
15,320 taels were delivered (2,120 taels 


listed and 18,200 taels arranged). Im- 
ports came from Macau and amounted 
to 11,000 taels. One shipment of 
24,000 fine ounces reached Macau last 
weekend, another shipment was expect- 
ed. Exports totalled 8,500 taels 
(5,000 to Singapore, 2,500 to Indo- 
nesia, and 1,000 to Vietnam). Dif- 
ferences paid for local and Macau .99 
fine were HK$14.20—14.00 and 13.00 
—12.00 respectively per tael of .945 


fine. Cross rates were US$37.97— 
87.95 per fine ounce. 96,000 ounces 
were concluded at HK$87.92 C.LF. 
Macau. US double eagle old and new 


coins quoted HK$290—271 and 244— 
227 respectively per coin and Mexican 
gold coins at HK$303—285 per coin. 

Silver Market: 1,000 taels of bar 
silver were traded at HK$6.13—6.10 
per tael; 1,000 dollar coins at HK$3.93 
—3.92 ‘per coin; 800 20 cent coins at 
HK$3,03—3.02 per 65 coins. While 
world prices were at their record high 
for recent years, the lacal market was 
not affected on account of the low 
stock here. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


October 29 to November 2 


The: weak market which had been 
declining during the second half of 
October registered more steep price 
drops last week when the fighting in 
Middle East developed selling pressure 
here particularly in Lands, Hotels and 
Utilities. Many investors, held onto 
their ‘holdings and assumed a wait-and- 
see attitude; there were slight re- 
coveries during the 2nd half week when 
speculators began absorbing popular 
shares at low levels. Towards week- 
end, however, heavy profit-taking 
forced quotations further down and 
with the exceptions of Star Ferries 
which were steady because there was 
no selling pressure and Rubbers which 
were firm on good demand, closing 
rates were much lower than those for 
the previous week. 
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a 
Shares Oct. 26 Last Week’s Rates Ups and Downs 
. Highest Lowest Closing 
HE Bank .escrccess 1640 s 1620 1615 1615 —$25 
Union This. cecsessces 1000 b 990 970 b 980 5 —$20 
Wheelock nce ee eeeee 71.05 6 6.90 6.55 6.65 —A40¢ 
HK Whart’ oscscxuucs 94 92 90 90 —$4 
HE Dock soocnusaoe 45.50 8 45.60 8 42.76 42.75 —$2.75 
Provident .....0+006 13.70 b 14s 13 13.10 —60¢ 
Land ive. Wes wane €4.50 8 63.50 61 61 —$3.50 
Realty — scsevesscece 1.425 n 1.35 1.826 1.325 —10¢ 
ictal] <cosiewieneveveae 15.20 8 15.10 14.20 b 14.50 —T0¢ 
Tram) “ss beteses tease 23.50 23.40 22.90 22.90 —60¢ 
Star Ferry = sse.ecus 141 b 143 s 140 b 142 n steady 
WENA ~ ae ateecnrss 107 106 100 b 102 —$5 
LT dy ie aie ee ied Sy 24.90 24.80 23.30 23.70 —$1.20 
Light (1949) 24 b 24.10 22.90 22.90 —$1.10 
Blectrio” © savsisssivces 81.75 31.50 29.50 30.25 —$1.50 
Telephone (0) ...... 25 24.90 23.70 23.70 —$1.30 
Telephone (n) ...... 24 23.70 22.60 22.60 —$1.40 
Cement =. cceeeceece 88.26 88 86.25 86.75 —$1.50 
Dairy Farm . ped 16.10 5 14.20 14.30 —80¢ 
Watson | isice “swecvrs 13.40 13 12.60 12.70 —T0¢ 
Vangtase oo ss cb ta9s00 6.05 n 6.10 s 6.05 n 6.05 n dull 
Allied Invest. ....... 6 6.10 8 4.90 4.90 —10¢ 
HK & FE Invest. .. 10.40 n 10.40 n 10.40 n 10.40 n dull 
Amal. Rubber ...... 1.65 1.676. 1.60 1.65 firm 
Textile Soe venieinens 4.30 8 4,226 4.10 4.10 —20¢ 
Nanyang cs eseveves 7.50 8 7.50 8 7.50 8 7.50 s weak 
Monday: The market remained hesi- Indo Chinas (Def.), 35% nom. 
tant and prices edged lower. There U. Waterboats (Old), 23% nom. 
was a dair amount of activity in Amal- VU _, Waterboats (New), 22.80 nom. 
Asia Nav. Ex. Div., 1.15 nom, 


gamated; 82,000 shares changing hands 
at $1.675. The turnover amounted to 
$700,000. Tuesday: The news from 
the Middle East caused a further de- 
cline in prices. The turnover amount- 
ed to $970,000. Wednesday: Opera- 
tors were reluctant to extend commit- 
ments; idle conditions prevailed 
throughout the half day session. - The 
turnover amounted to $245,000. Thurs- 
day: The market steadied towards noon 
and before the close a partial recovery 
was made. The turnover amounted to 
$1,140,000. Friday: The market ruled 
steady throughout the forenoon session 
with prices showing signs of further 
recovery. However, with the ap- 
proacn of the week-end, light scale 
liquidating in the final session caused 
a few counters to close below the best 
levels of the day. The turnover 
amounted to $1,270,000. 


CLOSING RATES ON OCTOBER 
1956 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


3%4% Loan (1934 & 1940), 90 nom. 
84%4% Loan (1948), 90 nom. 


31, 


Banks 


H.K. & S. Bank, 1620 s. 
H.K. & 8S. Bank (Lon. Reg), £96 nom. 
Bank of East Asia, 240 b. 


Insurances 


Union Ins. 975 b. 
Lombard Ins., 42 b. 


China Underwriters, 8.80 nom. 


Investment Companies 


Allied Investors, 4.95 b; 5.10 3. 
Yangtsze Finance, 6.05 nom. 

H.K. & F. E, Invest., 10.40 nom. 
MV Shipping 
Douglases, 59244 nom. 

Indo Chinas (Pref), 14 nom. 


Wheelocks Ex. All, 6.80 b; 6.90 8; 6.90 sa. 


Docks, Wharves & Godowns 
H.K. & K. Wharves, 91 b. 


Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 90c nom. 
H.K. Docks, 48% b; 44 s. 
China Providents, 13.90 s. 
S’hai Dockyards, 1 b. 
Mining 
Rauh Mines, 38% nom. 
H.K. Mines, 5¢ nom. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 


H. & S. Hotels, 14.70 b; 15 8; 14.80 sa. 
H.K. Lands, 624% b; 63 sa. 

S'hai Lands, 48¢ nom. 
Humphreys, 19.30 nom. 
H.K. Realties Ex. Div., 
Chinese Estates, 


1.35 b; 
400 nom. 


1.40 8. 


Public Estates 


H.K. Tramways, 23% 5. 

Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 77 nom. 
Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), 38% nom. 
Star Ferries, 142 nom. 

Yaumati Ferries, 104 b; 106 sa. 
China Lights, 24.20 b; 24% 58; 24.40 sa. 
China Lights (1949 Issue), 24.20 8. 
H.K. Electrics, 30% b; 31 8; 30% sa. 
Macao Electrics, 9.20 b. 

Sandakan Lights, 8.70 nom. 
Telephones (Old), 24.60 s; 24% sa. 
Telephones (New), 23.70 nom. 
Shanghai Gas, 90c nom. 


Industrials 


Cements, 87 b. 
H.K. Ropes, 13.40 nom. 
Metal Industries, 1.80 nom. 


Stores 


Dairy Farms, 14.60 b; 14.90 a7 144% sa. 
Watsons, 134% nom, 

L. Crawfords, 29.40 nom. , 

Cald. Macg. (Ord.), 29.80 nom. 
Sinceres, 1.80 nom. 

China Emporium, 8.90 nom, 

Sun Co., Ltd., 85¢ nom, 

Kwong Sang Hong, 202 nom. 

Wing On (H.K.), 61 nom, 
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Miscellaneous 


China Entertainments, 17.90 nom. 
International Films, 20¢ nom. 
H.K: Constructions, 4.30 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 18.80 s. 
Marsman Investments, 
Marsman (HK), 


6/- 


65e nom, 


nom. 


Cottons 
85c nom. 
4.15 b; 
1%, 8. 


Ewos, 
Textile Corp., 
Nanyang Mill, 


4% s. 


Rubber Companies 


Amalgamated Rubber, 1.65 b; 1.70 8; 1.65 sa- 
Ayer Tawah, 1.225 b. 
Java-Consolidated Estates, 
Langkat, 1.30 nom. 
Rubber Trust, 1.60 b; 1.65 s. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 90c nom. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 2% nom. 
Sungala, 83c nom. 


55e =nom. 


DIVIDEND 


A. R. Burkill & Sons (Hongkong) 
Ltd., General Managers of Amal- 
gamated Rubber Estates Limited, an- 
nounced a dividend of 20c per share 
for the year ended June 30, 1956. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


(October 13-19, 1956) 


Despite Tuesday’s holiday for the 
Prophet Muhammad’s Birthday, the 
week’s total volume of business reach- 
ed a high level. All sections, save 
Loans, were firm with Rubbers predo- 
minant and providing a greatly in- 
creased and widespread turnover. 


Gammons were the highlight in the 
Industrial section with a rise of 174 
cents to $2.15 on the rumours that fur- 
ther substantial contracts had been 
secured. United Engineer Ords. had a 
good rally and with buyers at $8.35 
showed a gain of 85 cents. Active in- 
terest was maintained in Hammers with 
buyers at $3.174 cum the one for one 
issue. Fraser & Neave after exchanges 
at $2.15 cum 17% were done at $2.05 
ex all and Sime Darby improved to 
$2.05 ex the 15% final. At the close 
Malayan Cement had lost a rise from 
$1.75 to $1.80 and Straits Traders had 
shed 25 cents with business at $264 
cum the 75 cents interim. There was 
good investment demand for Wearne 
ee at .$3.274 and McAlisters at 

275. 


At $1.62 Aokam met considerable 
buying interest, Sungei Way- were 
more freely offered after the publica- 
tion of last quarter’s lower output, Tai- 
ping Consolidated were firm at $1.674, 
as also were Rantau at $1.55 ex. Petal- 
ing had a better turnover at $3.42+ 
and $3.45. - 


Rawang Tinfields attracted further 
buying interest and improved to 10/3, 
Kuala Kampar were. taken to 38/6 by 
‘up-country’ buying and Kampong 
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Kamunting after a long quiet spell 
were in demand at 7/6. Kinta Kellas 
improved to 7/103, Malayan Tin had 
buyers at 14/-, and Southern Malayan 
at 11/8. There was strong London 
demand for the two latter as well as 
for Tronoh Mines, Chenderiang and 
Idris Hydraulic. 


Ayer Panas, still under the influence 
of a sale rumour, for a fleeting mo- 
ment touched $1.85, here a scrip 
shortage helped although at the close 
there were numerous sellers at $1.80 
with buyers in full retreat. Batu Lin- 
tang had buyers at $1.824 (cum 20%), 
Pajam were in demand at $1.10 and 
Connemara at $1.15. London supplied 
Port Dickson Lukut, Labu Cheviot and 
Linggi Plantations. 


There was only small business in 
local Loans with tax free issues more 
freely offered. 


(October 20-26, 1956) 


Earlier in the week Malayan markets 
made a really satisfactory showing and 
the volume of business reached a high 
level. Both Tins and Rubbers had a 
considerable expansion in turnover, but 
the Industrial section which had been 
less active, closed easier due to the 
riots on the Island. 


Gammons which were rushed up to 
$2.17 closed sellers $2.073. Sime 
Darby had sellers at $2.02 ex dividend 
and Fraser & Neave were on offer at 
$2.04. Singapore Cold Storage were 
steady at $1.614, Robinson & Co. were 
in demand at $1.624 and Straits Times 
had business and sellers at $3.00. On 
only small exchanges United Engineers 
jumped 60 cents to $8.80 at which 
stages sellers predominated. Wearnes 
were more freely offered and came back 
to $3.25. McAlisters touched $2.85 
with few shares available and bids for 
Malayan Breweries reached $3.00 with- 
out attracting sellers. 


Tin shares had an exceptionally good 
week. Of Dollar Tins, Kuchai had a 
sharp rise to $2.40 due to a rumour 
that Pataling is interested in the pro- 
perty, Rantau when ex recovered most 
of the net final dividend with business 
at $1.624 and there was persistent de- 
mand for Taiping Consolidated at $1.70 
due no doubt to September’s record 
output of 1535 piculs. There was 
speculative interest in both Batu Selan- 
gor and Klang River on liquidation pos- 
sibility. Berjuntai in short supply 
rose to 29/3, Rawang Tinfields quickly 
went from 10/6 to 11/3 but closed at 
1144 and Tongkah Harbour jumped 
from 9/74 to 11/-. Kuala Kampar had 
a large turnover mostly at 39/-. Lower 
Perak touched 17/6 but closed at 17/-. 
There was greatly increased interest 
in London registered Tins. In parti- 
cular Malayan Tin, Southern Malayan, 
Ampats and Kinta Kellas had consider- 
able turnover. 


A beneficial commodity price, favou- 
rable Company Reports and the belief 
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HONGKONG AND FAR EASTERN TRADE IN OCTOBER 


During the first half month, Japan’s 
streng demand for steel products and 
China produce stimulated transactions 
in the local commodity market. When 
Japan slowed down the purchases from 
here, China and SE Asia provided 
selective but steady demand for steels 
and Europe bought more China pro- 
duce. China also purchased industrial 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals while 
SE Asia and Korea ordered paper and 
other commodities; quantities involved, 
however, were not impressive. Com- 
modity prices were very firm through- 
out the month on account of increased 
indents, higher freight charges and 
difficulty in getting new supplies from 
various sources. 


Towards the end of last month, the 
fighting in Middle East sent gold quota- 
tions here to $287 per tael, the highest 
rate in HK since the Korean War. US 
dollars rose to $6.36 under keen specu- 
lative buying. Commodity prices did 
not skyrocket but dealers withdrew 
selling offers and assumed a wait-and- 
see attitude believing that prices would 
be much higher if the situation in 
Middle East should become more com- 
plicated. Meanwhile war risk insur- 
ance rate increased from 10c to 60c 
per $100 for cargoes going through 
the Suez Canal or to Egyptian and 
Israeli ports. Insurance rate for 
cargoes on vessels going around the 
Cape of Good Hope remained un- 


changed. Shipping companies stated 
that the.15% surcharge on _ freight 
for cargoes from here to Europe 


would be re-introduced if vessels were 
to take the route around the Cape. 


Returning to the development of 
trade during October, Government 
statistics showed that exports totalling 
$232,878,864 were $18 million lower 
than the previous month but imports 
amounting to $382,027,888 were $42 
million higher. Compared with figures 
for October 1955, last month’s exports 


that the demand for Natural Rubber 
will meet supply in 1956 resulted in 
continued enthusiasm for rubber shares. 
The “sale of the estate’ rumour caused 
a rise in Tapah from $2.75 to $2.95, 
whilst on the other hand Ayer Panas 
fell 35 cents on the denial of a similar 
rumour.. Kempas cum 20% final to 
make 45% for the year were firm at 
$2.00 and Glenealy were in strong de- 
mand at $1.70. Pajam improved to 
$1.19, Bayu Lintang to $1.85 cum 20%, 
Connemara to $1.19 and Sungei Bagan 
to $1.45 cum 20%. There was in- 
creased buying from London on _ the 
theory that London registered rubber 
Companies rich in liquid assets may 
make capital returns. 


Loans were quiet with only small 
business within quotations. 


were up by $9 million and imports $67 
million better. 


China Trade: The first shipment 
(116 units) of British tractors reached 
Tientsin early in the month. The 
President of British Council for the 
Promotion of International Trade 
stated in HK on his return from Peking 


that in addition to tractors, China 
needed British trucks, hydro-electric 
equipment and industrial machinery. 


The President of Japan International 
Trade Promotion Association also 
emphasized that China needed Japa- 
nese products after his Peking trip. 
Transactions concluded between Peking 
officials and Japanese businessmen dur- 
ing October included China’s purchases 
of 100 microscopes, 2 passenger cars, 
complete sets of textile machinery and 
large quantities of cement; and Japan’s 
orders for 10,000 tons pig iron and 
substantial quantities of beans and 
oilseeds. Japanese exporters also offer- 
ed cotton and woollen textiles to 
Peking while Chinese officials enquired 
for heavy duty trucks, motor buses, 
electrical and communications equip- 
ment. In Peking, the trade delegation 
from Singapore and Malaya finally 
concluded £5 million worth of con- 
tracts with trade officials covering 
China’s purchases of 7,000 tons rubber 
(including the 3,000 tons contracted 
in September), 2,000 tons coconut oil 
and 100 tons pepper; and China’s sales 
of substantial quantities of rice chemi- 
cals, textiles and other industrial pro- 
ducts. Unsatisfied with these results, 
another group of Singapore merchants 
was planning to visit China to sell 
more rubber and Malayan staples. With 
Egypt, China signed a £12 million trade 
agreement which will go into effect 
next year. Meanwhile, Cairo bought 
£4 million worth of Chinese cotton 
seed oil, frozen beef and mutton, tea 
and caustic soda. To Nepal, China 
granted economic assistance worth 60 
million rupees over the next 3 years. 
To Damascus, Peking offered to supply 
all machinery for Syria’s textile, paper, 
match, agricultural and power indus- 
tries. From New Zealand, Peking en- 
quired for wool, milk powder, tallow, 
naper, timber and stud stock and offer- 
ed in return: Chinese fertilizer, wood- 
oil, selt, rosin, and other light indus- 
trial products. 


To the local market, Peking mani- 
pulated the supply of beans and other 
staples in order to stimulate prices 
here. Peking placed more emphasis 
on the marketing of light industrial 
products in the local commodity market 
and sent here more window glass, cot- 
ton cloth, spun silk, silk piece goods, 
sawn timber, camphorwood chests, 
towel, radio sets and canned _ food. 
Imports of paper and cement, however, 
were restricted in volume. Tranship- 
ments of Chinese exports via HK to 
Thailand, Japan and other countries 
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remained active and there was a ten- 
dency of further increases. Exports to 
China showed some improvement with 
Peking making more selective pur- 
chases in metals, chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals but the volume was still 
far below imports from China. To- 
wards month-end, the Chinese General 
Chamber of Commerce here was or- 
ganizing a trade mission to visit the 
coming Exhibition of Chinese Products 
in Canton. 


Japan Trade: Returning from US 
to Tokyo, the President of Japan Trade 
Association said he felt that the US 
was moving towards the easing of 
trade embargo against Communist 
nations. Meanwhile Japanese Govern- 
ment approved the policy of limited 
exports of rolling stock, bulldozers, 
trucks, concrete mixing plants, trans- 
formers, compressors, pumps and con- 
struction machines under COCOM’s 
escape clause. The Japanese trade 
fair in Peking opened with much 
publicity and the leader of the Japa- 
nese Diet Delegation boasted that the 
fair was “outshining’” the exhibitions 
of USSR, Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
Hungary. It was later reported, how- 
ever, that there were many complaints 
about the inferior quality of the goods 
sold at the exhibition. Tokyo’s minis- 
ter of international trade called the 
situation “disgraceful” and Japanese 
trade organizations responsible for the 


fair decided to send an “apology 
mission” to Peking. It was explained 
that shoddy goods sold at the fair 


might be planted by ‘disturbing ele- 
ments’ in Japan opposed to closer ties 
with China. 


To handle joint development pro- 
jects in Malaya’s fishing, mining, agri- 
cultural and other industries, Japanese 
businessmen were negotiating with 
leaders in Singapore and Malaya to 
form a special organization. Japanese 
assistance will be given to these pro- 
jects. From world-wide sources, 
apan continued to‘ buy steels after 
the recent purchase of 900,000 tons 
(15,034 tons from HK); Tokyo an- 
nounced that 500,000 tons would be 
imported before March 1957. From the 
local market, however, purchasing slow- 
ed down because stock here was low, 
supply difficult and prices much higher 
then the reduced buying offers from 
Tokyo. On account of the heavy 
shipments of steels and scrap iron from 
here to Japan, freight rates for metals 
advanced from $48 to $50 per ton and 
for scrap iron .from $85 to $45 per 
ton on October 19. Japan also pro- 
vided strong demand for China produce 
particularly beans and oilseeds, in the 
local market but transactions were 
restricted by the limited supply from 
China. Imports from Japan’ were 
active throughout the month, and con- 
sisted chiefly of cement, rayon ‘pro- 
ducts, cotton and woollen textiles, 
fruits, cotton blankets, chinaware, fer- 
tilizer, toys, paper and sundries. To- 
wards month-end dealers here were 


considering to book more supplies from 
Japan in view of the uncertain situa- 
tion in Middle East which might affect 
imports from UK and Europe. 


Trade with UK and Europe: Imports 
of metals, textiles, paper, provisions 
and wine and winter goods from UK 
and Europe remained active but many 
consignments were delayed during 
second half month on account of the 
heavy shipments of steels from Europe 
to Japan. Exports to UK exceeded 
6,000 tons with cotton textiles, yarn, 
shirt, gloves, rubber footwear, enamel- 
ware, preserved ginger and other HK 
manufactures constituting the major 
portion of the tonnage. The steady 
increase in shipments of HK goods to 
UK drew more complaints from UK 
manufacturers but London maintained 
that colonial imports would continue 
to be admitted duty free and authorized 
HK Govt. to state that there would 
be no change in the present policy re- 
gerding imports of goods of HK origin 
into UK. Exports of HK products to 
Europe were not as_ substantial as 
shipments to UK. Demand from Europe 
for China produce improved during 
second half month but the volume ex- 
ag: was restricted by short stocks 
ere. 


Trade with US: Imports from US 
exceeded 7,000 tons; principal items 
were black plate, electric appliances, 
machinery, textiles, fruits, can- 
ned food and Xmas_ goods. In 
spite of the high US dollar rates, 
dealers here booked more American 


textiles, woollen goods, pharmaceuti- 
cals, electric appliances and Xmas 
goods during the month. Export to 


US also improved; there were more 
orders for HK manufactured torch, 
feather, firecracker, hurricane lantern, 


camphorwood chest, ivory carving, 
euamelware, graphite, cotton waste, 
paper lantern, toys, leather slippers 
and rubber footwear. Exports of rat- 


tan furniture slowed down with the 
beginning of the winter season, Dealers 
here were expecting more orders for 
Meese before the Chinese New 
ear. 


Partly or wholly hand-painted greet- 
ing cards and book markers; cotton 
cloth and cotton string gloves; hand 
embroidered slippers; and frozen spring 
rolls were added onto the list of HK 
manufactures which can be shipped to 
US if covered by comprehensive certi- 
ficates of origin. 


Central America: Shipments to Cen- 
tral America consisted chiefly of HK 
products including cotton textiles, 
enamelware, torch and batteries, fire- 
crackers, aluminum ware, plastic goods, 
toys and foodstuff. 2,000 bales of raw 
cotton and some canned food were im- 
ported from Central America. 


Trade with Canada: Wheat flour, 
motorcars, pharmaceuticals, were prin- 
cipal imports from Canada. Exports to 
Canada included HK made rubber 
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footwear, enamelware, shirt, torch, and 
gloves. 


Indonesia Trade: Djakarta importers. 
ordered about 200,000 pieces of cotton 


-piecegoods and 2,000 bales of cotton 


yarn from here under the ‘US cotton 
for HK textiles’ agreement concluded 
in September. Dealers here also re- 
ceived enquiries from Indonesia for 
Japanese cotton piece goods; Djakarta’s. 
imports of this item from Japan had al- 
ready reached the US$9.6 million mark 
set by Tokyo. Purchasing of cotton 
yarn from here was slow on account of 
the resumption of a 25% import surtax 
on this import in Indonesia and the 
keen competition from Pakistan and 
Japanese yarn. Demand from Djakarta 
for other HK manufactures and 
Japanese goods was weak because com- 
modity prices in Indonesia declined 
while quotations here advanced: Fur- 
thermore, with the exception of cotton 
textiles, freight rates for cargoes from 
HK to Indonesia were increased by 
7%/10% on October 1. Imports from 
Indonesia included 2,000 tons of raw 
sugar and 500 tons of rattan. 


Thailand Trade: In spite of the in- 
crease in freight charges for live cattle 
and rice, imports of rice from Thailand 
exceeded 11,000 tons and live cattle 
over 1,000 head. Imovorts of ground- 
nut oil, rattan, cow hide, green pea, 
sesame, teak squares and logs, sawn 
timber, maize and scrap iron were also 
heavy. Exports to Thailand exceeded 
12,000 tons consisting ch‘efly of heavy 
underwear, cotton blankets, wheat 
flour, enamelware, window glass, paper, 
structural steels, wire nails, tea, herb 
medicine, garlic, sundry provisions and 
foodstuff; over 50% of these exports 
were Chinese manufactures and 
staples. Bangkok importers also en- 
quired for towel, cigarette lighter, 
shirt, fountain pen and other Chinese 
light industrial products. To promote 
exports of HK manufactured goods to 
Thailand, many HK factories will ex- 
hibit their goods at the international 


fair to be held in Bangkok this 
December. 
Korea Trade: American shipping 


lines increased freight rates for cargoes 
from’ to South Korean ports by 
about 10% beginning October 1. This 
increase in freight plus high’ commodi- 
ty prices here and Seoul’s shortage of 
foreign exchange for purchases from 
HK curtailed exports to Korea during 
the month. Seoul apenas requested 
D/P terms but dealers here were 
reluctant to send D/P shipments to 
Pusan in view of the possible delay in 
getting the money back. With the 
exception of paper, there was no im- 


mediate prospect for improvement in 
other exports: to K 


orea. 
Taiwan Trade: Conscious of Peking’s 
ale olitical trade with Asia, 
aipei called a conference of 200 lead- 


ing Chinese from overseas to discuss 
measures to counter Communist trade 


November 8, 1956 


«vive. Meanwhile, Taipei sold 733,000 
square metres of cotton cloth to Bang- 
kok and offered 350,000 yards’ of 
khaki cloth to Saigon. With the Philip- 
pines, Taiwan signed a barter trade 
agreement for the exchange of goods 
amounting to US$1 million each way 
every year (Philippine wood, railway 
ties, coconut oil etc. against Formosan 
vice, tea, camphor and other light in- 


dustrial products). A US36 million 
trade agreement was. signed with 
Okinawa covering the exchange of 


Formosan tobacco, wine, rice, tea, coal 
and textiles for scrap iron, marine pro- 
ducts and railroad ties from Okinawa. 
Taipei also took emergency measures 
to retain the demand from Japan for 
bananas; Peking had offered 50,000 
baskets of Kwangtung bananas to 
Japan at a_ cut-throat price. The 
Australian trade commissioner in 
the Philippines was invited to Taiwan 
to survey the possibility of increasing 
trade between the two countries. Tai- 
wan offered to buy more wool, wool 
tops, dairy producis, wheat, ores, chemi- 
eais, hides and other Australian pro- 
ducts which she is now importing via 
HK and from other countries. In 
return, Taiwan would like to sell tea, 
camphor products and other exports to 
Australia. Cargo movements between 
HK and Taiwan improved but still 
limited to small consignments of sugar, 
live hogs, feather and other staples 
from Taiwan and limited quantities of 
metals, industrial chemicals, phar- 
maceuticals and other re-exports from 
here to Keelung. 


Singapore and Malaya: In addition 
to the orders received from Peking in 
September for 3,000 tons of rubber, 
Singapore and Malayan merchants 
manage to get contracts for another 
4,000 tons of rubber during October. 
They also talked Peking out of the 
demand to collect rubber before pay- 
ment; L/C payments were arranged. 
Peking, however, gave no guarantee 
that the rubber would not be used for 
war purposes and stipulated that ships 
carrying rubber to China should not 
be allowed to call at Taiwan or US- 
controlled ports. The contracts also 
contained provisions in case the rubber 
is seized by Taiwan or shipments stop- 
ped by the possible re-imposition of 
the ban against rubber exports to 
China. Right on the heels of the 
first delegation, another Singapore 
trade mission was planning to visit 
Peking ‘to sell more rubber. Singapore 
businessmen are now competing with 
HK traders in offering the entrepot 
service to Peking. Meanwhile, another 
unofficial Malavan trade delegation 
was visiting HK, Taiwan, Japan and 
Thailand to promote more _ trade. 
Singapore also decided to relax current 
restrictions against entries of Japanese 
nationals and the establishment of 
trade agencies in Singapore. At pre- 
sent, 25 Japanese trade firms maintain 
representatives in Singapore; 6 of 
them including a bank, have already 
got permission to establish branches 


there. Exports from here to Singa- 
pore and Penang consisted chiefly of 
groundnut oil, enamelware, joss sticks, 
cotton textiles, sugar, fruits, torch and 
batteries, sundry provisions and herb 
medicines. Early in the month, red 
beans of Chinese origin and Japanese 
steel plate were shipped back here trom 
Singapore by dealers here who had 
sold these consignments to Japan 
during the previous month. Imports 
from these two ports also included 
firewood, charcoal, lead ingot, used 
tyre, maize and coconut oil. Towards 
month-end, Singapore-bound _ vessels 
continued to clear this port on sche- 
dule in spite of the rioting in Singa- 
pore. Some firms suspended shipments 
but the volume involved was only about 
50% of the total space booked. De- 
liveries to other Malayan ports were 
unaffected. 

The Philippines: Sugar consignments 
from the Philippines totalled 1,600 
tons and constituted the major portion 
of imports from that country. Exports 
to the Philippines were limited by the 
restriction on imports from HK im- 
posed by Manila and the increased 
volume of Philippines’ direct imports 
from US. Dealers here, however, 
were expecting more orders from 
Manila because authorities there had 
recently restricted imports from Japan 
on account of the failure to reach an 
agreement with Tokyo on payments. 
Towards month-end there were more 
enquiries from Manila for textiles, hur- 
ricane lantern, plastic goods and other 
HK manufactures. 


Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam: 
Imports of staples and scrap iron from 
these states particularly from Cambodia 
were very regular during the month. 
In return, Cambodia bought from 
here substantial quantities of wheat 
flour, textiles, chemicals, garlic, knit- 
wear, metalware, and paper;  pur- 
chasing, slowed down during second 
half month when heavy consignments 
from here forced commodity prices 
there to drop. In addition to  pur- 
chases of European and Japanese 
paper, metals and electric appliances 
with HK dollars earned from _ ship- 
ments of staples to the local market, 
Vientiane also bought HK manufac- 
tured textiles, enamelware, aluminum 
ware, torch, hurricane lantern, knit- 
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wear and steel bars with US aid 
funds; buying offers, however, were 


low and in many cases restricted the 
volume of trade. Vientiane importers 
notified HK dealers towards end of 
month that beginning November 1 
they must get official approval for all 
imports financed with — self-provided 
foreign exchange prior to shipments. 
Saigon bought substantial quantities of 
metals, cement, paper and cotton tex- 
tiles trom Japan and US with ICA 


funds; orders reached here covered 
only small quantities of paper, herb 
medicines, vacuum flask, cloth, torch 


and batteries, garlic and sundries with 
HK dollars earned from _ staple ship- 
ments to the local market. 


Burma Trade: 
showed slight 


Exports to Burma 
improvement after au- 


thorities there granted more foreign 
exchange for imports and _ allowed 
traders to use 20% of the foreign 


exchange earned from staple exports 
for imports. Dealers here bought 2,000 
tons of Burmese rice and in return 
Rangoon importers ordered Japanese 
and Chinese paper, Australian wheat 
flour and HK manufactured tooth 
brush, knitwear and other consumer 
goods but the volume was _§ sstill in- 
significant. HK-Burma freight rates 
will be increased by 10% _ beginning 
November 1, 


Ceylon Trade: Exports to Ceylon 
were restricted by the lack of suffi- 
cient shipping space even for the pre- 
sent limited volume of trade. Orders 
from Colombo covered mainly small 
quantities of enamelware, torch, plas- 
tic products, aluminum ware and tex- 
tiles. 


India and Pakistan: Freight rates 
for HK-India and HK-East Pakistan 
will be increased by about 10% begin- 
ning November 1. India shipped here 
rayon yarn and herb medicine and 
bought in return: cassia lignea, torch, 
enamelware and aluminumware. Pakis- 
tan continued to send large quantities 
of cotton yarn to HK but prices de- 
clined. Exports to Pakistan included 
cassia lignea, torch and _ batteries. 
India and Pakistan also bought large 
quantities of cassia from China after 
Peking had offered cheaper quotations 
and direct shipments to Bombay and 
Karachi. 
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African Markets: East Africa shipped 
here over 2,000 tons of staples includ- 
ing raw cotton, groundnut kernel, 
tobacco, and ivory. From here, East 
Africa obtained cotiton textiles, enamel- 
ware, shirt, hurricane. lantern, and 
other HK manufactures totalling over 
2,200 tons. South Africa bought 
about 1,500 tons of HK products 
(textiles, enamelware, shirt, etc.) but 
there were indications that keen com- 
petition from Japanese products in this 
market might curtail the sales of HK 
products there. Imports from South 
Africa included groundnut oil, tanning 
extract, fruits, cow hide and canned 
beef. Demand from West and North 
African markets was weak and limited 
to HK manufactured rubber footwear, 
enamelware, aluminumware and cotton 
textiles. 


Okinawa: Exports of toilet articles, 
provisions and HK manufactured shirt, 
paint, rubber shoes, torch, tooth brush, 
and raincoat to Okinawa exceeded 2,000 
tons last month. There were also orders 
for cement and structural steels but 
the volume of these exports was small. 


North Borneo: Imports of scrap 
iron, timber, rubber, firewood, char- 
coal and coconut from North Borneo 
totalled 4,500 tons last month. Ex- 
ports also improved and _ consisted 
chiefly of building materials (cement, 
stone nuts, window glass, etc.), canned 


food, metals, textiles and knitwear. 
Sandakan merchants sold a _ large 
portion of these imports, particularly 


HK products, to Manila. 


Australia Trade: Cargo movements 
between HK and Australia were active 
during the month because freight 
charges will be hiked beginning Novem- 
ber. Imparts consisted chiefly of 
wheat flour, wheat, frozen meat and 
dairy products. Principal exports were 
gloves, cotton textiles, rattan furni- 
ture, teakwood chest, vacuum flask, 
plastic products, enamelware, rubber 
shoes, firecrackers, drawn lace work 
and bed sheet. 


China Produce: Beans remained 
buoyant because demand from Japan 
was strong while supply from China 
restricted. Trading, however, was 
restricted by Japan’s low buying offers 
and ‘China’s advanced indents. The 
situation was so tough that dealers 
here finally imported large quantities 
of beans and oilseed from SE 
Asia to meet the demand from 
Japan; speculators then liquidated their 
hoardings preventing prices from fur- 
ther improvements. Towards month- 
end, traders here were unable to get 
any new offers from Canton for beans 
because authorities there were hoard- 
ing supplies for sales during the China 
Products Exhibition which will be 
opened there on November 10. De 
mand from Japan also covered wood- 
oil, hog ‘bristle, silk waste, coir fibre, 
jute, kaolin clay, feldspar, insect wax, 
rosin; transactions however were limit- 
ed to small quantities. Japanese busi- 


nessmen proposed to barter for rosin, 
groundnut kernel and cow hide from 
HK with industrial chemicals, paper 
and fruits; there was no response from 
local dealers. During the second half 
month, demand from Europe improved 
particularly for feathers, aniseed star, 
cassia lignea, citronella oil, egg pro- 
ducts, hog casing, bamboo cane, sea 
grass cord and mats, preserved and 
dried ginger. There were also orders 
from Singapore for groundnut kernel, 


aniseed star, groundnut oil, gypsum, 
dried chilli, soya bean, green _ bean, 
rice bran; from Thailand for rosin, 
gypsum, camphor tablets; from Indo- 
nesia for dried chilli, garlic; from 
Taiwan for castor oil, kaolin clay, 


galangal, taleum powder, gypsum, bit- 
ter almond; from India and Pakistan 
for cassia lignea, broken cassia; from 
Australia for woodoil, tea, bamboo 
cane, seagrass mats; and from Ceylon 
for dried chilli, camphor tablets. A 
new development last month was the 
demand from US for HK graphite. 


Metal: Japan suspended purchases 
of steel bars and plates from _ here 
after she had procured 900,000 tons 
from world-wide sources including 
about 15,000 tons from HK. The mar- 
ket here therefore turned weak with 
heavy stocks. Speculators started to 
liquidate their hoardings and_ prices 
eased. China and SE Asia took ad- 
vantage of the situation and absorbed 
steel bars, plates and other items when 
prices were comparatively low. The 
market then recovered and prices hiked 
again when several shipments from UK 
and Europe were delayed. Dealers 
here slowed down the booking of new 
supplies from Europe because indents 
further advanced particularly after 
Tokyo had announced the purchase of 
another 500,000 tons of steel products, 
mostly from Europe, during the half- 
year period ending March 1957. In 
the local market, Japan was mainly in- 
terested in scrap iron which advanced 
to $440 per ton. Tokyo also enquired 
for steel bars and plates but buying 
offers were kept very low. Towards 
end of month, however, the market 
suddenly turned bullish when the fight- 
ing in Middle East broke out; sellers 
withdrew their offers and assumed a 
wait-and-see attitude. Meanwhile, 
freight rates for steel bars and plates 
from Europe to HK advanced to 189 s 
per ton and there were indications that 
rates might go up to 219 s per ton in 
January 1957. The re-routing of ves- 
sels around the Cape will add another 
15% surcharge on the freight rates. 


Items purchased by Peking included 
steel bars, galvanized iron pipe, iron 
wire rod, band saw, steel box strap- 
ping, black and tin plates, m.s. plate, 
stainless stee] plate, steel wire rope. 
Demand from SE Asia included orders 
from Thailand for structural steels, 
G.I. pipe, aluminum sheet; from Indo- 
nesia for structural steel, G.I. sheet; 
from Saigon for iron wire rod; from 
Okinawa for structural steels and G.I. 
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pipe; from Korea for iron wire rot 
and steel wire rope. 


Paper: Demand from Korea for 
various kinds of paper remained strong 
but importers there failed to support 
all enquiries with orders because Seoul 
did not grant enough foreign exchange 
for paper imports. Seoul importers 
therefore requested’ HK dealers to send 


consignments over on D/P terms. Ex- 
porters here hesitated because they 
had many bad experiences in getting 


their funds back from D/P shipments 


to Pusan. SE Asia also provided steady 
demand for popular items but low 
buying offers limited the volume of 


business. 
ant because 


The market was very buoy- 
indents from all sources 
including China and Japan were 
marked up, shipment dates of Euro- 
pean paper were remote and even the 
supply from China was curtailed; 
Peking was actually buying newsprint 
in reel from here. On the other hand, 
Korea was buying more paper direct 
from Japan and in her purchases from 
here insisted on price cuts. Dealers 
here, however, were optimistic and re- 
fused to mark down their quotations 
which were already much lower than 
replenishment costs. Items which re- 
tained strong demand from Korea and 
SE Asia included newsprints, woodfree 


printing, sulphite and kraft packing 
paper, manifold, bond, transparent 
cellulose paper, glassine, cigarette 


paper, aluminum foil, straw and duplex 
boards. 


Industrial Chemicals: The market 
was dull with more enquiries than 
orders from Korea, Taiwan and SE 
Asia. China made selective purchases 
but the quantities were small. Prices, 
however, were firm on high replenish- 
ment cost. Demand from_ various 
sources included orders from China for 
carbolic acid, borie acid, sodium 
cyanide; from Cambodia for lithopone, 
caustic soda, sulphuric acid, hydro- 
chloric acid, citric acid, nitric acid, 
chrome alum, gum arabic, sodium 
hydrosulphite, ultramarine blue; from 
Korea for sulphur powder, sulphuric 
acid, gum copal, shellac, mereury; from 
Taiwan for stearic acid, formalin, gum 
copal, gum damar; from Thailand for 
tanning extract, gum arabic; and from 
Indonesia for citric acid. 


Pharmaceuticals: The market re- 
gistered only erratic sales. Dihydro- 
streptomycin enjoyed strong demand : 
China bought 118,000 vials, Cambodia 
took 2,000 vials and Vietnam absorbed 
6,000 vials. Transactions in other 
items were limited to small quantities: 
Korea sent here more enquiries than 


orders , for  sulfanilamide powder, 
ereosote, saccharine crystal, glucose 
powder, potassium iodide, iodine re- 


sublimed, antipyrin, amidopyrin; Cam- 
bodia also favoured penicillin ointment, 
amidopyrin, resorcin; Taiwan bought 
sulfonamides; Thailand ordered cod 
liver oil capsules; and China booked 
phenacetin, sulfadiazine, amidopyrin, 
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caffeine alkaloid and vitamin A oil in 
addition to streptomycin. 


Cotton Yarn: HK products remained 
firm throughout the month with orders 


from UK, Cambodia, Vietnam, Laos, 
Indonesia and local weavers. Exports 
of HK yarn to Indonesia, however, 


were handicapped by keen competition 
from Japanese and Pakistan- yarn in 
Djakarta. Pakistan yarn also offered 
cut-throat competition in the local 
market; prices were marked further 
down during the month. Japanese and 
Indian products were also forced down 
by Pakistan yarn. 


Cotton Piece Goods: HK manufac- 
tured cloth retained strong demand 
from UK, Africa, Singapore, Laos and 
Indonesia; over 200,000 pieces of 
grey cloth were purchased by Djakarta. 
Chinese grey cloth was first steady on 
local demand but later eased under 
new arrivals. Japanese and _ Indian 
brands were dull. 


Chinese Tussah Silk Pongee enjoyed 
very strong demand from India and 
Middle East; dealers here made heavy 
booking from ‘Shanghai during the 
month. 


Imports from Thailand were 
very heavy. Local consuniption re- 
mained normal. Prices followed the 
fluctuation of Thai indents but. ups and 
downs here were not as sharp as in 
Bangkok. Chinese rice firmed on low 
stock and steady local demand. HK 
New Territories rice however eased 
slightly under the. pressure of new 
crops. Burmese rice was steady. 


Rice: 


Wheat Flour: Imported brands were 
firm on increased cost. HK flour im- 
proved on higher cost for wheat. Local 
consumption was normal and demand 
from SE Asia particularly from Cam- 
bodia, Laos, Burma and _ Thailand 
steady. Towards month-end, however, 
exports to Burma, Laos and Cambodia 
slowed down on account of the im- 


port. restrictions imposed in these 
countries. 
Sugar: Taiwan products first eased 


under heavy arrival but later firmed 
when it was learned that future sup-' 
ply would be restricted. In spite of 
heavy arrivals during the second half 
month, Philippine brown remained 
steady on demand from China. Taikoo 
products first declined but later re- 
covered on orders from Singapore and 
steady local demand. Japanese sugar 
firm on low stock. 


Sundry Provisions: 
local retailers, Singapore and Thailand 
kept the market very active but heavy 
supply from China, Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia prevented price advances. Popu< 
lar items included ginkgo, mustroom, 
dates, apricot kernel, chestnuts, bean- 
stick and dried lichee, 


Demand from ~ 


Cement: Imports of cement from 
Japan were very heavy during the 
month; price remained steady at $114 
per ton cif HK. Canton also shipped 
cement to the local market but the 


volume of such imports detected 
recently. 
Sundries: With the approach of 


winter, there were more orders from 
Thailand and other SE Asian coun- 
tries for knitting wool, woollen knit- 
wear, cotton and woollen blankets. SE 
Asia also bought large quantities of 
window glass from here. Strong de- 
mand for Chinese drawn lace work 
from Mexico, West Germany, Australia 


and Netherlands encouraged dealers 
here to book more supply from 
Canton. 


COMMODITY PRICES 
ON OCTOBER 31, 1956 


CHINA PRODUCE 


Aniseed Star—Kwangtung, $70 per picul, ex- 
godown. Kwangsi, export quality, grade B, £120 
per metric ton cif France. Rice Bran—Cambodian, 
3-week forward, $27.20 picul. Camphor Tablets— 
HK, $3.20 to $3.40 per lb. Cassia Lignea—Kwang- 
tung/Kwangsi, 1-cwt bale, $62 per picul. Broken 
Cassia—Kwangtung, 3rd quality, $37 picul; 1st 
quality, export packing, $51 picul. Egg Products 
—(e & f Europe prices)—Dried albumen, Tien- 
tsin, 18 s per lb. Frozen hen egg yolk, North 
China, £360 per ton. Frozen whole hen egg, 
North China, £210 per ton. Salted liquid hen 
egg yolk, sodium benzoate, £400 per ton. Duck 
Feather—Export quality, N.N. 85%, $490 per 
Picul ex-godown or 5s 3d per Ib c & f Europe. 
Goose Feather—HK, GGS, 90%, 7s 144d per lb 
ec & f Europe. Untoasted Garlic—Tientsin, $104 
per quintal for forward cargo. Taiwan, $43 per 
picul, forward. Gypsum—Hupeh, white, $1,360 
per m.t. ex-godown. Graphite, 80%—HK, $150 
per m.t. Realgar—Hunan, A grade, export quali- 
ty, $68 picul. Hog Bristle—(c & f Europe prices) 
—tTientsin black, No. 55, 285 4d per lb; Hankow 
black, No. 17, 28s 4d per lb; Chungking black, 
No. 27, 188 10d per lb. Raw Silk—Shanghai, 
white steam filature, 20/22 denier: AAAA grade, 
$3,330 per picul; AAA grade, $3,275; AA grade, 
$3,250; A grade, $3,226. Twisted Seagrass Cord 
—Kwangtung, No. 2A, forward, $45 picul. Sea- 
grass Mat—Kwangtung, 108 warps,’ twisted 
white matting, 5/4 x 40 ‘yds, $65 per bag; 
brown/white, $63. Rosin—South China, mixed, 
A grade, old stock, $102 per quintal. Castor 
Seed—tThai, £65 per m,t. c &. f Japan, November 
shipment. Sesame—Thai, black, $65 picul. Viet- 
namese, black, $57~ picul, brown, $49.50. Bamboo 
Cane—(prices per 1,000 pces)—12 feet x 2’'/244” 
dia, 1st quality, $3,168; 8 ft x 40/46 lbs, 1st 
quality, $148; 4 ft x 18/20 lbs, lst quality, $69. 
Aniseed Oil—Kwangsi, in drum, $1,280: per picul 
ex-godown ‘or 12s per lb ec & f Europe. Camphor 
Oil—Taiwan, refined, in drum, $170 picul. Kwang- 
si, orude, in drum, $150 picul. Cassia Oil— 
Kwangtung/Kwangsi, 80/85%, in drum, $1,330 
per picul ex-godown or 12s 9d per lb c & f 
Europe. Haiphong, in drum, $1,275 picul. Castor 
Seed Oil—Haiphong, 2nd quality, $93 _ picul. 
Citronella Oil—Taiwan, $5.70 per lb, forward. 
Peppermint Oil—Taiwan, $16.50 per Ib. Teaseed 
Oil—2% FFA, in bulk, $120 picul. Turpentine— 
South China, Ist grade, £74 per mt. c & f 
Copenhagen. Woodoil—(refined)—Chinese : in 
bulk, $177.50 per picul, spot; $2,850 per long 
ton, in bulk, 4-week forward, £192 per long ton 
ec & f Australia in drum. Vietnamese, in bulk, 
$158 per picul, ex-godown. Bitter Almond— 
Tientsin, red membrane, new, $355 picul. Japa- 
nese, new, $380 picil. Alum—Chekiang, $300 per 
m.t. Bee Wax—Kwangsi, $450 per picul ex- 
godown or £448 per mt. c & f Japan. Insect 
Wax—Szechwan, $450 picul. Galangal—Kwang- 
tung, 8rd quality, $20 picul. Dried Ginger— 
Szechwan, new, $172 picul. Honan, new, £105 
per m.t. c & f West Germany. Honey—South 
China, above average quality, £121 per m.t. ¢ & 
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f West Germany. Maize—Cambodian, yellow, 
$22.60 picul. Kwangtung, yellow, $21.70 picul, 
Nov forward. Thai, yellow, £25/10/0d per ton 


Crystal--Taiwan, $34.50 per 
Ib. Shanghai, $36.50 per Ib spot of 45s per lb 
ce & f Europe. Silk Wadding—Shanghai, $38.50 
per kilo. Black Bean—Shanghai, $70 picul. Broad 
Bean—Chekiang, new, $49.50 picul. Green Pea— 
Haiphong, $41.50 picul. Hupeh, 2nd quality, $41.50 


cif Japan. Menthol 


picul. Szechwan, $53 picul. Thai, new, $56. Red 
Bean—Tientsin, new, $82.50 picul. Green Bean— 
Honan, $44.20 picul. Shantung, lower quality, 
$46.45 picul. Soya Bean—African, large, $67 per 
picul, forward. Dairen, 1955 crop, $51.50 
picul. Cambodian, $38 picul for 3-week forward. 
String Bean—Thai, white, large, $42 picul. 


Groundnut (shelled)—Philippine, white, $77 picul. 
Thai, mixed, $61.50 picul. Tsingtao, new, $1,310 
per m.t. December forward. Groundnut (in shell) 
—Thai, mixed, $58 picul. Groundnut Oil—Afri- 
can, 1% FFA drum free, 1st quality, $147 per 
picul for spot and $1387 per picul for Dec. ship- 
ment; 2nd quality, 2% FFA, drum free, $142 
per picul. Chinese, drum_ excluded, November, 
$120 picul. Indian, 1% FFA, list quality, spot, 
$139 picul; Dec. shipment, $129. Thai, new, in 
drum, $150 picul. 


METALS 


Mild Steel Angle Bars—Cont: 4%" x 144” x 
1144” and 3/16” x 114%” x 11%”, $65 picul; 3/8” 
x 3” x 3”, $67 picul. M.S. Flat Bars—Cont: 
1/8” x 1%” to 3/4”, $70 picul; 3%” x 214” to 
4”, $66 picul. HK: ”’ x %” to 1”, $62 picul; 
uy” x %” to 2”, $60 picul. M.S. Round Bars— 
Cont: (40’ length), 5/8” dia, $57 picul; 11%” 
dia, $60 picul. HK: (20° to 40’) %” to 1” dia, 
$60 picul. M.S. Square Bars—Cont: (20’ to 22’), 
%"" and %" squares, $67 picul; 114”, $68 picul. 


M.S. Plate—Jap, 4’ x 8’ x "”, $68 picul. Steel 
Wire Rope—HK: (24 x 6 x 720’), 1%”, $1.70 
Ib; 1%%”,° $1.50 Ib; 154”, $1.40; 2”, $1.30; 
a USL 20m ese S110 “is Tinplate Waste 


Waste—Coked: US, 18” x 24’, 1 ton skid, $105 
per 200 lbs; UK, 18” x 24", 200-lb case packing, 
$99 per case. Electrolytic: US, 18” x 24”, 1 
ton skid, $100 per 200 lbs; UK, $95. Misprint: 
UK, 18” x 24” and larger, $49 per picul. Black- 
plate Waste Waste—UK, 18” x 24” and larger, 
G29-G33, $54 picul. Tinplate—UK, 20” x 28”, 
112 shts per 200-Ib case, tin-lining, $130 per 
case; 30” x 36”, G24, 75¢ per lb. Galvanized 
Iron Sheets—Japanese, 3’ x 7’, USSG 26, 66c 
Ib. Aluminium Sheets-Jap, 4’ x 8’, 99.5% 
alloy, G18 and G20, $2.20 Ib. UK, rolled, 2’ 
width, 99.5% alloy, G31, $2.30 lb. Brass Sheets 
—UK, 4’ x 4’, 20/25 lbs per sheet, $380 per 
picul. Copper Sheets—German, 4’ x 8’, 3/32" 
to %”, $3 per lb. Zine Sheets—Cont: 3’ x 8’, 
G6, $143 picul; G8, $147. Pig Lead—98% 
alloy, $105 picul. Lead Sheets—Cont: rolled, 
5-cwt rolls, 2 Ibs per sq ft, $1.12 per Ib; 6 lbs 
per sq ft, $1.08 per lb. Steel Wire Rods—Cont 
or Jap: 1st grade 7/32” and %”, $57 picul; 
2nd grade 7/32” and 4", $47 picul, 5/16”, 
$46. Black Iron Pipes—Cont: 18’ to 22’, 1/2” 
dia, 40c per ft; 3/4” dia, 50c; 1” dia, 68c; 
1144” dia, $1.25 per ft. G.I. Pipes—Cont, 18’ to 
22’: 1/2” dia, 46c per ft; 3/4” dia, 56c; 1%4” 
dia, $1.10; 114” dia, $1.32; 4” dia, $4 per ft. 
Iron Wire Nails—HK: 1/2” x 18 BWG, $95 
picul; 5/8” x 18 BWG and 3/4” x 17 BWG, 
$90 picul; 1%” x 14 BWG, $65 picul. Jap: 
1/2”. x 18 BWG, $90 picul; 5/8” x 18 BwWG, 
$90; 3/4” x 17 BWG, $88 picul. Steel Box 
Strepping—Jap, Blue annealed, 5/8”, G27, 66c 
per lb. Wrought Iron Scraps—Iist choice, $425 
per ton; 2nd choice, $330 per ton. Iron Plate 
—(Ship salvage)—3/8”", $44 picul. 


PAPER 


Aluminum Foil—UK, 60 gr, 22-Ib ream, 20” 
x 26”, thick, golden, $86 per ream. Dutch or 
Austrian, 60 gr, 28-lb ream, 20” x 26’, thick, 
silver, $66 ream. Transparent Cellulose Paper 
—(30 gr)—36” x 39’: UK, $63 per ream; Jap, 
£73 to $80 ream; Italian, $82 ream; Swedish, 
$81 ream. 36” x 39’, coloured: UK or Jap, 
$102 ream. 40” x 52”: Italian, $115 ream; 
Jap $116 ream. M.G. Pure White Sulphite— 
Cont: 34 gr, 40-lb ream, 35” x 47”, $29 ream ; 
50/90 gr, 60/100-lb ream, 73c per Ib. M.G.’ 
White Sulphite—Austrian, 40 gr, 47-lb ream, 
35” x 47”, $31.50 per ream; Czech or German, 
similar quality, §31.20 ream. M.G. Ribbed 
Pitched Kraft—Swedish, 100 gr, 117-lb ream, 
35” x 47”, $93 ream; Japanese, similar quality, 
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$82 ream. M.G. Pure Ribbed Kraft —35" 
—Auttrian, 39 gr, 46-lb ream, $31 ream; Swe- 
dish, 34 gr, 40-Ib ream, $31 ream; Jap, 38/39 
gr, 45/46-lb ream, $29.50 ream. M.G. Ribbed 
Imitation Kraft—-Cont, 60/150 gr, 75/160-Ib 
ream, 35” x 47", 70c pound. M.G. Ribbed Kraft 
—Chinese, 48-lb ream, 85" x 47”, $24.50 ream. 
Art Printing—(One-side coated, 31" x 43")— 
UK, 90 gr, 85-lb ream, $98 ream. Italian, 90 
gr, 85-lb ream, $96 ream. Dutch: 90 gr, 85-lb 
ream, $92 ream; 88 gr, 83-lb ream, $87 ream. 
Jap, 88 gr, 85-lb ream, $83 ream. US, 90 gr, 
85-lb ream, $97 ream. (Two-side coated)—31" 
x 43": UK, 95/120 gr, 90/110-Ib ream, $1.17 
per pound; Dutch, ordinary quality, $1.04 
pound; Jap, ordinary quality, $1 pound. Bond 
Peper-—(White, 22” x 34")—60 gr, 32-lb ream 
with wafer mark and brand name: Norwegian 
or Swedish, $31 ream; Central Europe, $26.50 
ream; Jap, $24 ream. Without w/m and b/n: 
Cont, $24.50; Jap, $21.50 ream. Woodfree 
Printing—(31"" x 43')—Austrian or Dutch, 50 
gr and below, 43/48-lb ream, 82c pound; 60 gr 
and over, 57/60-lb ream, 79¢c pound. Jap, 
60/100 gr, 57/100-Ib ream, 69¢ pound; 50 gr, 
48-lb ream, Tlic Ib. Chinese, 60/90-lb ream, 
62c pound. Manifold Paper—(White, 22". x 34") 
—30 gr, 16-lb ream: Swedish or Norwegian, 
$16.80 ream; Austrian, $11.50 ream; Chinese. 
$10.40 ream. (Coloured, 22° x 34')—Cont, 30 
gr, 16-lb ream, $17.20 ream. Chinese, 30 gr, 
15-lb ream, $12 ream. Newsprint—(In_ reels, 
50/52 gr, 31”)—US, 57¢ lb; UK, 55¢; Cana- 
dian, 55c; Chinese, 5lc; Jap, 48c; Norwegian, 
65c; Austrian, 55¢; Finnish, 54%c; Polish, 53¢ 
pound. (In reams, 31" x 43'')—Cont, 50/52 gr, 
50-lb ream, $30 ream. Jap, 50 gr, 48-lb ream, 
$23.50. Chinese, 50 gr, 48/50-lb ream, $28; 
ordinary quality, $23.50. Strawboard—(26" x 
31")—Dutch: 8/16 oz, $425 per ton; 20/40 oz, 
$555. Jap: 8 oz, $445; 8/16 oz, $455; 12/14 
07, $450; 20/32 oz, $550. Chinese: 8/14 oz, 
$370; 8/10 oz, $385; 8/16 oz, $350. Taiwan, 
8/16 oz, $365 per ton. Duplex Board—(31” x 
43")—250 gr, 240-lb ream: Swedish, $160 ream; 
Czech, $147; Finnish, $155; Jap, $125. 230 gr, 
220-lb ream: Swedish, $145 ream; Czech, $132; 
Finnish, $146; Jap, $110 ream. 300/420 gr, 
280/380-Ib ream, Cont, 69¢ pound. 
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INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Acetic Acid—(78/80°%)—German, 60¢ pound. 
Boric Acid—(Powder)—lItalian, 100-kilo gunny 
bag, 6lc Ib; US, 100-lb paper bag, 6le lb. 
Carbolic Acid—(Phenol)—Australian, $1.10 |b. 
German, $1.15 Ib. Citric Acid—(Granular)— 
Belgian, $1.65 lb. Stearic Acid—Belgian, needle 


form, $1.15 Ib. Sulphuric Acid—HK, in drum 
of 750-lb, 17¢ Ib. Bicarbonate of Soda—(re- 
fined)—Chinese, $19 per 50-kilo bag. UK, 
$44.50 per bag of 100 kilos. Borax—Crystal, 
US, $45 per 50-kilo gunny bag. Granular, US, 
$32 per 100-lb paper bag. Calcium Hypochlo- 
rite—Japanese: 60%, 58¢ Ib; 70%, 90c Ib. 
Carbonate of Potash--German, 60¢ lb, Caustic 
Soda—Chinese, $107 per 200-kilo drum. UK, 


$193.40 per 340-kilo drum. Chrome Alum— 
Czech, 200-kilo barrel, 45¢ lb; UK, 56-lb drum, 
55e Ib. Copper Sulphate—UK, l-ewt gunny 
bag, 88c Ib. Formalin—UK, 40%, 448-lb drum, 
34c Ib. Gum Arabic—Sudan, 100kilo bag, $1.03 


lb. Gum Copal—Malayan, No. 1, $228 picul. 
Gum Damar—Malayan, No. 1, $310 _ picul. 
Hyposulphite of Soda—German, 28¢ Ib. UK, 


100-Ib paper bag, 28c; UK, 250-kilo barrel, 27¢ 
Ib. Iron Oxide—German, 25-kilo paper bag, 


33c Ib. Linseed Oil—UK, 400-lb drum, $142 
picul. Indian, 400-lb drum, $142 © picul. 
Lithopone—(30%)—Dutch, 50-kilo paper bag, 


8T¥,c Tb. German, 50-kilo paper bag, 37!4¢ 
lb. Italian, 25-kilo paper bag, 34c Ib. Mercury 
—Italian, 76-lb flask, $2,900 picul. Shellac— 
Indian, No. 1, 164-lb case, $320 picul. Sodium 
Cyanide—German, 650-kilo drum, $1.1! lb. 
Sodium Hydrosulphite—French, 50-kilo drum, 
$166 picul. German, 60-kilo drum, $170 piecul. 
UK, 50-kilo drum, $170 picul. Sodium Nitrate 
—German, 50-kilo gunny bag, $25.50  picul. 
Sulphur Powder—German, 50-kilo bag, $31.50 
picul. US, 100-Ib bag, $33 picul. Tanning 
Extract—Mimosa, 105-lb gunny bag, 57¢ lb. 
Quebracho, 105-lb bag, 77e lb. Ultramarine 
Blue—Czech, l-cwt barrel, $130 picul. Dutch, 
50-kilo barrel, $135 picul. Zine Oxide—(99%) 
—Chinese, 50-kilo gunny bag, 67c lb. Dutch, 
50-kilo gunny bag, T4c Ib. German, 50-kilo 


gunny bag, 72c Ib; 
South African, 


56-lb paper bag, T4e lb. 
50-kilo gunny bag, 78¢ Ib. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


Penicillin Ointment—UK, 2,000 units per 1-oz 
tube, $5.80 per doz. Penicillin Oral Tablets— 
50,000 units per tablet: US, 1960, $1 to $2 per 
carton of 12 tablets; UK, 88¢ per 12’s carton. 
Penicillin G in oil, Procaine—With Aluminum 
Monostearate, 300,000 units per cc, 10 ce vials: 
UK, 1960, $2.40 per vial; French, 1957 $1.18 
vial; Belgium, 1960, $1.90 vial. Dihydrostrep- 
tomycin—UK, 1960, 94c per vial of 1 gram. 
French, 1960, 68¢ vial. Canadian, 1960, 9e 
per l-gm vial. UK, 1959, 76¢ per 1-gm vial. 
Japan, 1959, 65¢ per l-gm vial. Sulfadiazine 
Powder-—Australia, $24 lb. French, $24.50 Ib. 
Jap, $23.50 Ih. German, $23.50 Ih. Sulfathia- 
zole Powder—French, $9.60 Ib, UK. $9.40 lb. 
German, $9.50 lb. Sulfaguanidine Powder—UK, 
$7 lb. French, $7.05 Ib. Czech, $6.80 Ib. 
German, $7 Ib. Sulfanilamide Powder—UK, 
$2.90 Ib. German, $3.90 lb. Dutch, $3.80 Ib. 
Quinine Ethylcarbonate—Dutch, $2.90 per 1 oz 
carton. Quinine Sulphate—(1932)—Dutch, $148 
per 100-0z tin, Isoniazide Tablets—French, 
100’s x 50 mg, $1.40 bottle. UK, 100’s x 50 
mg, $2.70 bot; 100’s x 100 mg, $4.10 bottle. 
Swiss, 100’'s x 50 mg, $2.70 bot. Acid Benzoic 
—UK, $1.70 Ib. Amidopyrin—French, $16.50 
Ib, German, $14.20 Ib. Antipyrin—German, 
$8.15 Ib. French, $8.80 Ib. Caffeine Alkaloid 
—German, $14 Ib. Dutch, $17 Ih. French, 
$13.50 lb. Caffeine Sodium Benzoate—French, 
$8.30 per 1-lb bot, Dutch, $7.80 per 1-lb hot. 
Glucose Powder—Dutch, 83¢ lb. US, 83¢ Ib. 
Phenacetin—Dutch, $5.05 Ib. UK, $65.10 Ib. 
German, $5.05 Ib. Resorcin—German, $6 per 
1-lb bot. Saccharum Lactose—German, 91c Ib. 
New Zealand, &85¢ Ib. 


COTTON YARN 


Hongkong Yarn—10's, $755 to $760 per bale; 
20's, $900 to $1,060 per bale; 32's, $1,350 bale; 
40's, $1,440 to $1,450 bale; 42's, $1,570 bale. 
Pakistan Yarn—20's, $830 to $870 bale; 21's, 
8855 to $875 bale; 32's, $1,160 to $1,190 bale. 
Japanese Yarn—32’s, $1,310 to $1,350 bale; 40's, 


31,480 to $1,520 bale; 42's, $1,610 to $1,640 
bale. Indian Yarn—10's, $700 to $750 bale; 
20's, $830 to $860 bale; 26's, $1,010 to $1,030 
bale; 32's, $1,130 bale; 40’s, $1,330 to $1,350 


bale. 


COTTON PIECE GOODS 


Grey Sheeting—Chinese: 63 x 64, 36” x 40 
yds, $35 pe; 72 x 69, 88" x 40% yds, $33.10 
pe; 60 x 60, 36” x 40 yds, $34 pe; 60 x 56, 36” 
x 40 yds, $33.60 pe. Hongkong: 60 x 56, 36” 
x 40 yds, $34.50 pe. Indian: 44 x 48, 35” x 
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40 yds, $25.50 pe; 44 x 36, 35" x 40 yds, $24.70 
pe; 44 x 40, 38" x 40%4 yds, $24.50 pe. Japanese: 
72 x 69, 38” x 40% yds, $33.40 pe. Grey Jeans 
—Chinese, $29 pe. HK, 84 x 48, 30” x 40 yds, 
$29.50 pe. Dyed Drill—HK, 118 x 56, 36” x 
40 yds, special quality, $2.50 per yard. White 
Cloth—Japanese: No. 16000, $47 pe; No. 10000, 
$45.50 pe; No. 6050, $43.60 pe. HK, 36” x 42 


yds, $40 pc. Shirtings—HK, white and dyed, 
36” x 42 yds, $33 pe. Japanese, white, No. 
3000, $1.48 per yd 

RICE 


White Rice—Thai: special 3%, new, $58 picul = 
A 5%, new, Ist, $56.40 picul; B 10%, new, 1st 
quality, $54.9Q picul; C 15%, old, 1st, $53.80 


picul; E 25%, new, $45.10. Chinese: B grade, 
$57 picul; old, $52 picul; Ist quality, $45.80 
pieul. Burmese: No. 3, new, 25%, $44.80 
picul; unpolished, $42.30 picul. See Mew— 
Cantonese, old, 2nd quality, $59.80 picul. 


Broken Rice—Thai: Al superior, $43.50 picul > 
A 1 special, $41.60 picul; A 1 ordinary, $40.40 
picul; B 1 ordinary, $36.20 picul; C 1 special, 
$34.40 picul. 


WHEAT FLOUR 


Australian Brands—150-lb gunny bag, $35.60 
bag; 50-lb bag, $12.20 to $13.30 bag. American 
Brands—100-lb bags, $29; 50-lb bags, $14 to 
$15.30 bag. Canadian Brands—100-lb bags at 
$36 and 50-lb bags at $17 to $18. 


SUGAR 


Taiwan Granulated: No. 24, $42.60 picul ex- 
godown or $42.40 forward; No. 18, $36 picul; 
fine sugar, $42 picul. Japanese Granulated: 
fine, $42.70 picul. Taikoo Granulated: fine, 
special, $43.60 picul; 2nd quality, $41.20 picul; 
brown, $33 picul. Philippine Brown: $36.20 
picul for spot and $35.80 picul for forward ex- 


ship. Cuba Granulated: $40.50 picul. HK Sugar 
Slab: 2nd quality, $35.50 picul. Hongkong 
Sugar Candy: 2nd quality, $46 picul. Thai Malt 


Sugar: $41.50 picul. 


CEMENT 


Green Island Cement: Emeralcrete—$8.25 per 
112-lb bag. Emerald—$7.10 per 112-lb bag and 
$6.30. per 100-lb bag. Snowcrete—white cement, 
$72 per 375-lb drum and $16.10 per l-cwt bag. 
Chinese Cement: Five Rams, 45-kg bags, $116 
per m.t. cif HK ex-ship. Japanese Cement: 
Ordinary Cement, $5.70 per 100-lb bag; white 
cement, $15 per l-cwt bag. 


SUNDRY PROVISIONS 


Bean Stick: HK, lst quality, Grade A, $175 
picul; B, $88 picul, Black Date: Tientsin, 
large, $128 picul. Red Date: Honan, medium, 
ist quality, $220 picul; large, new, $160 picul. 
Black Fungus: Thick, Kwangsi, $270  picul. 
Thin, Szechwan, $430 picul. Ginkgo: Kwang- 
si, small, new, Ist quality, $74 picul. Dried 
Lichee: Kwangtung, A, new, $1,540 picul. Lily 
Bulb, Dried: Hunan, new, C, $170 picul; Soo- 
chow, small, old, $89 picul. Lily Flour, Dried: 
Honan, new, in gunny bags, $132 picul; in 
cases, $129 picul. Lotus Nut: Hunan, large, 
new, $365 picul. Mushroom Thick: Japanese, 
A, 8rd quality, $990 picul; B, 2nd quality, 
$1,150 picul; B, 1st quality, $1,260 picul; new, 
lst, $930 picul. Mushroom Thin: Fukien, new, 
A, $440 picul; Chekiang, A, $390 picul. Pre- 
served Vegetable: Szechwan, $65 picul. 
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